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THE INVADERS 

By ROBERT SPENCER CARR 

These Easter eggs weren’t brought by the 
bunnies. 



M Y frank young friend, Ted Boni- 
field, was on duty at the White 
House when the Story of the Century 
broke at dawn on Easter Sunday. 
Ted is one of the three special White 
House correspondents assigned to 
stay near the President at all times, 
in case something should happen 
suddenly. 

Something did, and it was Ted who 
sent out those first astounding news 
flashes that stopped our nation on 
its way to church last Sunday and 
started us digging foxholes on the 
nearest lawn,. It was an hour before 
any other reporters could reach the 
White House through the cordon of 
marines. Martial law had been 
declared. We were simply trapped 
there on the White House lawn and 
forced to witness a spectacle which 
the eyes of mortal man had not 
previously beheld. 

If anyone in Washington had had 
a premonition of great events impend- 
ing, it was Bette Pringle, the previ- 
ous evening. Girls in love are often 
psychic. As she tucked her type- 
writer in for the night, she confided, 
“I have a funny feeling something 
wonderful is going to happen very 
soon.” 

Ted winked at me. “She feels that 
way all the time lately.” Bette’s ring 
winked back at him. 

“So do you, lucky dog,” I said, 
smilingly fondly in my beard. 

We had called for Bette at her 
office. We hadn’t far to go. Bette 
works in the White House office wing 
as private secretary to my boss, who 
is not a politician, but a physicist. 



Part of the New Look in govern- 
ment. 

It was past six and everybody else 
had gone home, but poor little Bette 
was still transcribing some long- 
winded man's dictation. Ted and I 
were indignant. We also knew better 
than to breathe before she’d finished. 

I tiptoed to my desk. Again it 
was piled high with telegrams from 
good Americans who did not want 
a war with Russia. No one where 
1 work wants war either. For our 
pains, we’d sweated out the worst 
week ever. At noon on Good Friday 
the Air Force was alerted. Saturday 
night, Alaska was blacked out. Down- 
stairs, the President was still at his 
desk watching the Intelligence ticker 
tap out history’s closing quotations 
on the falling stocks of peace. Calmly 
he issued the precautionary orders 
that kept our country on its toes. 
His family was at the farm for the 
week-end. He had the loneliest job 
in the world that night. 

Knowing what we knew, Ted and 
I were glum, but Bette, who pretends 
she knows nothing and is smarter than 
us both, soon cheered us up. She 
whipped the last page from her electric 
typewriter and swung around with a 
smile. 

“Initial this, please,” she suggested 
shyly, and I hastened to obey. 

I read her perfect typing with 
respect. It turned out to be her 
transcript of a sh-h-h report I’d made 
that morning on climatological bac- 
teriology. 1 saw, to my surprise, 
that Bette had recorded every dismal 
scientific term correctly. The little 
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girl could not have known what some 
of those nine-legged words meant. 1 m 
none too sure myself, and I invented 
them. I looked at her pretty little 
face and shook my shaggy head -in 



wonderment. 

“How do you do it?” I marvelled. 
“Oh, I just keep my mind a blank,” 
she laughed. “1 let dictation whiz 
througlTme as if I were ..a radio.” 

“A small portable,” said Ted, pick- 
ing her up and standing her on my 
desk like a doll. ^ “Doc has invited 
us out to dinner.” , 

“Delighted,” she said. We re 
always on our best behaviour when 
we go out with Doc.” She hopped 
down and picked up an artists poit- 
folio. Bette dabbles with water- 
colours, quite cleverly, as a hobby. 
“I’m ready,” she announced. 

“You’re not going to lug that 
around all evening, are you, darling. 
Ted asked in the fond, exasperated 
tone a happily engaged couple will 
sometimes use, as if for practice. 
“Leave your paints here. You II prob- 
ably have to work to-morrow. I do. 



UUC uura. 

Then was when she made her pie- 
diction that something wonderful was 
going to happen. It turned out to 
be true. Then she put her artist s 
kit away like a good little girl, which 
she is; and we walked out into the 
gloaming. It was Easter Eve, with 
enchantment in the air, but I am sorry 
to report that Ted and Bette had 
their usual argument. Bette wanted 
to keep her exciting, well paid Civil 
Service job as confidential secretary 
to scientists. Ted wanted to go home 
and run the country newspaper his 
father left liim, but he would not 
leave his Washington job until Bette 
said yes and went with him. During 
dinner she said many nice things, but 
none of them was 'i es. 



After dinner, he took her home. At 
midnight he came back to my bachelor 
diggings to listen to the morning news 
broadcasts from Europe on my short- 
wave set. None of the news was good. 
The world was on the ragged edge. 
1 ike lots of other folks that night, 
-we were too worried to sleep. 



About 4 a. m. wi- started 

out to attend an I .r a i Sun: 
rise Service. There w.r imlliint; left 
to do but pray for a mn.uU We 
were walking south cast mi Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue, facing the White 
House, when Ted saw llic thing in 
the sky. He had thrown In- head 

back to draw a deep breath of flesh 
dawn air. His eyes swung casually 
across the greying sky, snapped back 
to a speck, and narrowed keenly. 

After a while he relaxed and 
yawned and said, “It’s only a weather 
balloon. For a minute l thought 1 
was seeing things.” We strolled along. 
An early sparrow chirped in the dim 
stillness. 1 looked where Ted pointed, 
very high and straight ahead of us. 
The sky was clear- and cloudless. The 
sun began to rise. 

I yawned, too, and said, “The darh 
thing seems to be falling.” 

Unconsciously we’d both begun to 
walk a little faster. 

Ted said, in a wide-awake voice, 
"Balloons don't fall straight down un- 
less they’re busted. This one isn’t. 
See, it’s oval.” We jogged into a 
trot, not taking our eyes off the sky. 

“Then what is it?” I wheezed. 

Ted said, his words joggling out 
as he passed me, “Whatever it is, it's 
falling on the White House, and that’s 
my heat.” He broke into a run. 

Ted had been talking to the guard 
in the booth at the White House gate 
for a minute before I lumbered up. 
They were both on telephones, talking 
fast. As we hurried in, Allen darted 
out, buckling on an extra gun belt. 
Allen is the chief of the White House 
detail of the Secret Service. His 
duty is to guard with his life the life 
of the President of the United States. 
Allen is a craggy, crusty man, be- 
cause he has to be. He grazed us 
with a fast, hard look and -raised his 
binoculars. 

Ted came up beside him and asked 
quietly, “What is it?” 

“Don’t know. Don’t like it. Radar 
should have picked it up long ago. 
We’ll soon see what it is.” He step- 
ped back into his office. Through the 
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lighted window we could see him at 
three telephones, wasting no words. 

By the watch upon my shaking 
wrist, I timed what happened next. 
One minute: Swarms of extra guards 
came boiling out of somewhere and 
surrounded the White House. They 
wore steel helmets, carried tommy 
guns and gas masks. 

Two minutes: Police radio cars 
were stopping all civilian traffic into 
the White House area. 

Three minutes and a squadron of 
our fastest fighter planes was roaring 
up into the sunrise sky. In the cold 
upper air their hot jets left fiery trails 
like comets. 

They reached the thing in thirty 
seconds. At their approach, it stop- 
ped in mid-air and hung motionless. 
Now we knew it was no stray balloon. 
The thing was consciously controlled. 
It could perceive. 

The squadron-leader looped in 
alone and looked it over. Banked in 
tight spiral turns, he examined the 
object closely from all sides. 

In the Smithsonian Institution to- 
day you can hear those priceless wire- 
tape recordings of the historic words 
that baffled major was reporting by 
radio to his colonel on the ground. 
With Air Force informality, unaware 
that he spoke for posterity, the 
laconic phrases filtered down with a 
Texas drawl: 

“Mac, this baby sure don’t look 
like anything of ours. . . . It’s red, 
a metal shell about thirty feet in dia- 
meter, tapered at one end, like an 
egg. . . . It’s got a funny mark painted 
on the side, like identification. A 

circle with an arrow pointing off at 
two o’clock. . . . Does that mean any- 
thing? It does not answer signals. 

. . . Can’t see how this dam thing 
stays in the air. It’s got no jets, no 
prop, no control surfaces, no 

nothing. . . . Something’s screwy 
up here. We better get rid of it, 
colonel. It is not ours. Repeat: 
It is not ours.” 

His commanding officer must have 
remembered Pearl Harbour, another 
peaceful Sunday morning while Ameri- 
cans trustingly slept. He decided that 



this time things were going to be 
different. The order to attack was 
given six minutes after the object 
was first sighted. 

One by one, our sleek Shooting 
Stars peeled off and dived at the 
intruder. The rivet-hammer racket of 
machine-guns split the hushed Easter 
sky above the capital, bringing fright- 
ened faces to hotel windows. A soldier 
banded me a helmet and a gas mask. 
I stood holding them foolishly in my 
arms. 

Allen said, “I’m putting the Presi- 
dent. in the bomb shelter. I’ll be back 
in a minute.” He sprinted into the 
White House and bounded up the 
stairs. 

Our fighter planes threw everything 
they had at the invader . . . but 
nothing happened. Somehow, im- 
possibly, our best combat pilots missed 
a stationary target bigger than several 
barn doors. Nothing was wrong with 
their ammunition. They were loaded 
for bear. Live shells were cutting 
into rooftops all over Washington and 
starting fires. 

Something was spoiling our pilots' 
aim, something uncanny. They could- 
n’t all have missed. By rights, the 
red thing should be falling now, shot 
down in flames. But it was not. It 
just floated there serenely in the blush- 
ing sky, not offering resistance, not 
doing anything. 

I think we all understand by now 
how that last pilot felt. He was end 
man on the squadron line, and he 
had seen it all. We could tell by the 
determined way he kicked his hot 
new ship wing-down into her last dive 
that he had decided he was not going 
to miss. There is always one last way 
to keep from missing, once. 

The President appeared in the wide- 
open window of his bedroom. He 
leaned out and looked up. He was in 
rumpled blue pyjamas and his hair 
was tousled. Allen appeared behind 
him, trying to pull him back out of 
danger. An aerial cannon shell ex- 
ploded in the White House driveway, 
The Chief waved Allen back and 
watched the battle in the sky intently, 
with no trace of fear. 
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We all saw it happen, though many 
tried to look away. The last pilot 
dived to crash his target. He came 
in straight and steady, firing everything 
he had, without effect, but when he 
was almost there, his plane was flung 
off to the right by an unseen force. 
His left wing broke off against thin 
air. 

A second later, the ejector under 
the pilot’s seat threw him clear of his 
spinning plane. Another second and 
his parachute ripped open. The wing- 
less plane crashed into the Potomac 
River with a splash explosion that 
threw a column of smoky water as 
high as the Washington Monument. 
The rest of the squadron, travelling 
at four miles a minute, were by now 
far out over Arlington, regrouping. 
Two more squadrons were ordered 
aloft from different fields, north and 
south of Washington. 

The parachuting pilot sailed slowly 
over the White House, directly under- 
neath the big red thing. We saw him 
turning in his harness to get a closer 
look at it. 

The President called down to an 
aide who had arrived in haste, “Have 
them bring that pilot here to me, if 
he’s not hurt.” Then Allen firmly 
drew the President inside, out of 
danger. Fire-engine bells were clang- 
ing closer. 

Left alone in the smoke-streaked 
sky, the big red egg started to come 
down again, more slowly. It dropped 
toward us in a vertical controlled 
descent, hesitating now and then as if 
anxious not to alarm us any more 
than we were already. Which was 
plenty. If 1 had not been scared 
stiff I would have noticed, as 
Ted did, that the weird craft 
was coming in cautiously for a landing 
in much the same manner as you or 
I might hopefully approach an un- 
known shore. 

But it was too late now for such 
fanciful notions. Our hair-trigger 
machinery of defence had swung into 
action, according to law. A motorised 
anti-aircraft battery arrived at fifty 
miles an hour, skidded to a halt, 
swung into position, and began to 



pump ten-pound projectiles into the 
sky at the rale of one pet second. 

The red egg halted its descent and 
hung unharmed in the stream of high- 
explosive shells. Now it was less than 
five hundred feet above our heads. 

A boy could have hit it with a BB 
gun. But artillery could not. 

“What’s that identification mark 
painted on the thing?” Ted asked. 

“Hammer and sickle,” said the bat- 
tery commander. 

“It looks to me more like a circle 
with a short arrow on the upper right- 
hand quarter,” Ted said. “What 
country uses that wing marking?” 

"Russia,” said the battery com- 
mander. 

1 could see the symbol plainly now. 

It seemed to me that I had seen it 
somewhere years ago in a book about 
astrology, but 1 could not remember 
what it meant. When they asked me, 

I shook my head. It was no lime for 
guessing games. Hell was popping. 
Shell splinters showered down like 
smoking hail. 1 put my helmet on. 
Somewhere 1 heard windows break- 
ing. Ted ran past me with a camera. 
His face was cut. 

The baffled battery commander 
ordered tracer shells. And then, for 
the first time, we understood why the 
big red thing could not be hit. The 
invader was surrounded by an 
invisible envelope of some totally 
new kind of force. It shed shellfire 
like raindrops. The tracers flew at 
their target leaving white ribbons of 
phosphorus smoke to mark their 
trajectories, but at the last split 
second, about ten feet from their goal, 
they snapped into a smart out-curve, 
like something thrown by Bob Feller. 

A star-flagged staff car screamed 
into the driveway. The general 
erupted in a shower of molten aides. 
He was red in the face, as well he 
might be. 

Allen bluntly asked, “How did that 
get past your radar?” 

“It doesn’t show on radar!” the 
general growled. “We’re beaming it 
from every side, but get no image on 
the screen!” 

“Why can’t you hit it? Allen asked. 
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“Because it isn’t there!” roared the 
general. The anti-aircraft batteries 
stopped abruptly to reload. In the 
sudden pause, the general’s next roar 
carried farther than he knew. “Any- 
thing that doesn’t show on radar and 
can’t be hit at point-blank range by 
massed artillery just isn’t there, I tell 
you!” 

‘Then what is it that we see, 
general?” the President inquired, and 
his voice was honestly puzzled. 

We whirled. He was coming out 
of his house in his bedroom slippers, 
pulling on a pair of coveralls over 
his pyjamas. Allen rushed at him 
anxiously, but the Chief shook his 
head. “I don’t like that bomb 
shelter,” he said. “Never been in it 
before. Churchill must have left this 
air-raid suit.” He zipped it up. “May 
I borrow your binoculars, please, 
Allen?” 

The Chief calmly studied the red 
egg in the sky. “Well, what is it?” 
he repeated, keeping the binoculars to 
his eyes. 

It s mass hysteria,” the general 
snapped, not looking at the evidence. 
“An optica! illusion.” 

The President followed the egg 
with the field glasses. “What do you 
think, Bonifield? Allen says you saw 
this first, and gave the alarm. Inci- 
dentally, thanks.” 

“I have no idea what it is. 
Mr. President,” Ted replied. 
“But from watching it. I’d say the 
pilot knows where he is, wants to 
land her, and will then identify him- 
self.” 

“That’s the way it looks to me,” said 
the Chief, his eyes at the binoculars. 

The big egg dropped another hun- 
dred feet. 

With a worried frown, the Presi- 
dent lowered the binoculars. The 
morning sunlight accidentally flashed 
upon the polished lenses. An answer- 
ing flash of light came from the ob- 
ject overhead. Then another, and 
another flash, blinking out some in- 
comprehensible code. 

“He wants to talk to us,” said the 
President. He scratched his stubbly 
morning chin. “General, I think we’d 



better stop all this shooting. It isn’t 
doing any good, and I’m afraid we’re 
hurting lots of our own people. I 
order cease fire. Let’s use our heads 
instead. Bring Doctor Zweistein here. 
He’s over at the Mayflower. We were 
going to have breakfast together this 
morning.” 

The general barked at his aides. 
They scattered. 

The President stepped out on the 
lawn in plain view. “Will some- 
body please hand me a mirror?” he 
asked. 

So simple a request threw his~staff 
into confusion — until Ted Bonifield 
quickly undamped the outside rear- 
vision mirror from the general’s stag 
car, three steps away. 

“Thanks,” said the Chief. 

He flashed the mirror and showed 
the queer craft where to land. It 
settled swiftly toward the White 
House lawn, casting a huge black 
shadow ahead of it like a solar eclipse. 
As it passed over me, I shuddered. 

The general said darkly, “I pre- 
dicted, war would start with the' Pre- 
sident’s assassination. This is suicide!” 

The cease-fire order began slowly 
and imperfectly to take effect. It is 
so much easier to start a war than 
stop one. Gradually the air grew still 
and clear again. The day began to 
feel a little bit like Easter, in an 
ether dream. 

The big egg, following the Presi- 
dents directions, came in near a cor- 
ner of the White House on an open 
stretch of lawn between two flower 
beds. With growing faintness, I ob- 
served that even in the bright morn- 
ing sunshine, the answering ray from 
overhead burned brilliantly blue white. 

It flashed across the lawn beside my 
feet. I looked down and saw a swath 
of green spring grass turn autumn 
brown, go crisp, begin to smoulder 
and 'smoke. Then the shaft of light 
curved back, looked at the killed 
grass, and softened itself to a rosy 
glow, as if sorry for what it had done. 

I rubbed my eyes. Curved light? 
Professor Zweistein must be inside this 
thing! 
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The President called to us, “Did 
anybody see what I saw?” 

“Yes, sir,” said the general 
promptly. “We could use that curved 
light in night fighting.” 

“I mean someone not subject to 
mass hysteria and optical illusions. 
Preferably a scientist. Hasn’t Zwei- 
stein come yet? Then where’s the old 
boy with the beard, the bio-some- 
thing?” 

“Here, sir. Yes, I saw it too. It 
really curved.” 

“How does he do it?” the general 
demanded. 

"Well, Doctor Zweistein says all 
light rays curve eventually, in space 
time, so this may be a compression 
of that inherent curve ” 

Ted nudged me. 1 shut up. Things 
were happening. 

The big red egg was hovering ten 
feet off the ground at a point about 
one hundred feet away from us. Sud- 
denly there was a loud click, and the 
thing fell suddenly to the earth with 
a thud that shook the White House, 
It must have been incredibly heavy, 
for the impact made a cup-shaped de- 
pression in the solid ground. 

The fall seemed to kill it. It toppled, 
over on its side and lay inert in the 
hollow it had made. 

A second car spec! up the 
drive behind us. “1 hope that’s 
Zweistein,” said the President. “This 
thing must be made of something 
heavier than uranium.” 

It was not Zweistein. but the fighter 
pilot. Still in his flying suit, with 
gadgets dangling, he swaggered up 
the walk, a cocky little red-headed 
lieutenant, not a bit displeased at 
being rushed to the White House to 
report to the Commander-in-Chief. 
Somehow he missed seeing the gene- 
ral. Otherwise I’m sure he would have 
saluted. He shook hands with the 
chief, who gave him a cigarette, 
lit it for him, then lit one himself. 
They both took deep drags and stood 
looking at the weird red thing on the 
White House lawn. 

The pilot said ruefully, “There’s one 
meat ball I couldn’t hit.” 



“You nicked him wilh your wing 
tip, didn’t you?” 

“Not by ten feet, Mr. President.” 

“Then what took your wing off, 
lieutenant?” 

The pilot lowered his voice, “If the 
general hears this, lie’ll say I’m buck- 
ing for a psychoneurotic discharge.” 
They moved off a few steps. “The 
truth is that this kingsize meal ball 
is surrounded by some kind of funny 
business, like a magnet in reverse. It 
bounced me off to one side. But no- 
body will ever believe that, and the 
thing’s dead now, I guess.” 

“I believe you,” said the President. 
“Stick around. I like the way your 
mind works. You’re not afraid to 
admit that something new can happen. 

I have a hard time finding men like 
you — •” 

He stopped. We all stiffened. The 
thing had begun to tick, not like a 
clock, but in a curious syncopated 
rhythm, as if all kinds of complicated 
processes were going to inside at dif- 
ferent rates of speed. 

“Look out, it’s going to explode!” 
the general shouted. He tried to 
throw himself between the object and 
the President. 

The Chief steadied him and turned 
him around. "Take it easy, general,” 
he suggested. “Watch what's happen- 
ing!” 

The big egg revived, rolled over 
and put down three square metal 
legs. They sank deep into the soil, 
like roots. They must have had ap- 
palling power behind them. They 
steadied the shell in an upright posi- 
tion. 

A triangular porthole snapped open. 
The ticking stopped. The tension re- 
laxed. Then something worse began. 

I bad a creepy feeling that my mind 
was being read by an alien intelli- 
gence. aloof, inhuman, inconceivably 
remote from our ways of reasoning. 
Strange ideas flowed into rny mind. 

. . . pictures . . . The three-cor- ; 
nered window closed. The feeling 

went away. I shrugged uneasily and | 
called it nerves. 

“Maybe we can destroy it on the j 
ground!” the general was baying | 
hopefully. 
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A third official car stopped abruptly 
at the gate. From the back seat of 
the sedan emerged the famous head 
of fluffy white hair. Two pillars of 
gold braid hustled Professor Zweistein 
to the President. 

“This thing : — ” the Chief began. 

Zweistein nodded eagerly. “J a, I 
half heard already on the radio. A 
Russian rocket.” , He walked out on 
the grass alone and looked it over 
shrewdly. As he. passed me, I heard 
him chuckling. “They should live to 
make such a rocket,” he said to him- 
self. 

The curved light ray arched out 
and illuminated Zweistein’s hair. The 
scientist smiled at some abstruse pri- 
vate joke.. 

All smiles faded when an Intelli- 
gence officer raced out, white-faced, 
and handed the President a strip of 
teletype paper. When the chief 
read it, his face went white too. He 
handed it to the general, whose red 
face turned almost black with wrath. 
In sickening silence, the news was 
numbly passed around. What did 
secrecy matter now? Over Ted’s 
shoulder I read with sinking heart: 

ALL COMMUNICATIONS CUT 
OFF IN AND OUT OF MOSCOW. 
UNABLE REACH OR RECEIVE 
AMERICAN EMBASSY. LAST RE- 
PORT SAID HEAVY FIRING AUD- 
IBLE, FIGHTER PLANES IN AIR. 
RED ARMY MOBILISING. BOR- 
DERS CLOSED. GUESS THIS IS 
IT. 

“I knew this was it,” the general 
rumbled. “This thing is obviously 
a Russian guided missile. Probably 
filled with germs.” He coughed. “May- 
be there’s still time to decontaminate 
it. Where’s that biochemist? Every- 
body else start running ... I urge im- 
mediate declaration of war, Mr. Presi- 
dent!" 

Nobody moved. The President was 
reading the report a second time, 
weighing every word. Then, regret- 
fully, he nodded to the general. “Very 
well. Take over. Looks like you were 
right ' from ’ the beginning, general 
. . . Yes, Allen, I’m coming . . . 
But before I can ask Congress to de- 



clare war, we ought to have legal 
proof of where this missile came 
from.” 

“Where else could it come from?” 
the general glowed. “Anything that 
isn’t ours is theirs.” 

Professor Zweistein said mildly. 
“Excuse itie, please, but do you not 
see the identifying symbol plainly 
painted on the shell?’ 

“We’ve all been looking at it,” said 
the Chief, “but nobody knows what it 
means.” 

Suddenly it came back to me, that 
meaning. The book had not been 
about astrology, but astronomy. 1 
drew a breath to shout the answer, 
and missed by one second my chance 
to shine. 

For Zweistein was replying calmly, 
“That is the astronomic symbol for 
the planet Mars.” 

The general said a short, bad word. 

The President made a wry face and 
said, “If this is a publicity stunt, 
somebody is going to a Federal prison! 
The planet Mars, in a pig’s eye!” 

The angry disbelief which greeted 
Doctor Zweistein’s simple statement of 
fact was further aggravated by the 
sudden arrival of the Secretary of 
State. He is a hardheaded man, and 
he will not let his country be pushed 
around. His face looked like, a gran- 
its mountain in a thunderstorm. 

, He announced, “Mr. President, pur 
ambassador at Moscow is incommuni- 
cado. That is tantamount to war. 1 1 
have taken identical measures against 
the Soviet ambassador here. He 
threatens to break relations. What 
are your wishes?” 

“I wish everybody would keep his 
shirt on,” said the President. “Look, 
this thing is listening to everything 
we say.” 

i gaped' The huge egg had put 
out a strange instrument, unlike any 
earthly device, but betraying its func- 
tion by turning with the awful mech- 
anical interest of an aircraft sound 
detector. It centred on the vibrations 
of our speech. We all backed fearfully 
away. 

An Under Secretary of State had 
been struggling' through the crowd to 
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the Secretary. Now, at last, he over- 
took him with a new message. It was 
from the American ambassador at 
Moscow. The President and the Sec- 
retary of State scanned it together and 
exchanged startled looks. 

“Read it out loud,” said the Chief. 
“This is no time for pussyfooting. 
Every minute counts.” 

In a strained voice; the Secretary 
of State read, “The Soviet Govern- 
ment demands immediate withdrawal 
of an alleged American guided missile, 
believed to contain an atomic bomb, 
which fell inside the Kremlin early 
this morning despite violent defense 
measures. Moscow is under 
martial law. T he Krem- 
lin is evacuated. All U.S. citizens 
not diplomatically immune have been 
taken hostage and chained near the 
alleged bomb. Only an immediate 
denial with proof can avert war. 
The Russians say the bomb is painted 
with a Fascist symbol.’' 

“Round up the Russians!” the 
general promptly ordered. 

“Now hold on,” said the President, 
coming back. “I’ve changed my 
mind, general. Don’t round up any- 
body. You’re not taking over. I’m 
staying right here, where 1 belong.” 
He was beginning to look as he used 
to during his campaign, smiling dryly 
through clenched teeth, balanced like 
a boxer in the ring, trading punches 
in plain words with all comers. He 
instructed his Secretary of State, 
"Unfreeze the Soviet ambassador. 
Cable the Russian President that the 
thing under bis window isn’t ours. 
Tell him I’ve got one under my 
window too. Rush radio photos of 
this one to Moscow to prove it . . . 
General, let’s hold up that declaration 
of war until we find out where both 
of these things come from!” 

He went to Zweistein, who was 
swiftly making sketches and calcula- 
tions on a pad. “Now, professor, 
how do we talk to it?” 

.“I don’t know,” said Zweistein, 
“but I think he does. He’s come 
prepared. He didn’t land here by 
accident.” 



In our excitement, we had turned 
our backs upon the thing from 
nowhere. Now we looked again, and 
there was Bette Pringle. She whisked 
around a corner of the White House 
and was in front of I he big red thing 
before she saw it. The searching ray 
spotlighted her face and blinded her. 
She stood frozen with terror. The 
triangular porthole opened, and a 
metal hook, like a giant claw, snaked 
around Bette’s waist and drew her 
toward the hull; where a small door 
was opening to receive her. 

Trying to hold herself back, Bette 
clutched desperately at the only hand- 
hold she could find, a flowering shrub 
that had just burst into bloom that 
morning. She tore away an armload 
of its fragrant blossoms and she was 
pulled along. 

Ted lunged forward. By now, 
stunned spectators were recovering 
their wits. Several men shouted and 
began to run toward Bette, after Ted. 
On the White House roof, one of 
Bette’s favourite guards blew his top, 
aimed his tommy-gun and emptied it 
straight at the open porthole. The 
bullets glanced off in a graceful 
curve. Bette was inside the crystal 
bubble of impenetrable force. 

The hook drew Bette up against the 
open door. She braced her feet 
against the final step inside, shielding 
her face from the horror of the great 
red monster by lifting the armful of 
flowers she was still clutching as if 
they were her last hold on life. Her 
handbag, swinging on a shoulder 
strap, dropped open. The pulling 
stopped. The pitiless light ray shifted 
from Bette’s face to the flowers she 
held, and inspected them with a 
strange impersonal interest. Then the 
hook let Bette go, and took the 
flowers in through the : door instead 
of the girl. 

Free from the mechanical embrace, 
Bette began to back away. Ted was 
some ten feet from her, running hard, 
when he recoiled as if he had hit 
a rubber wall. He bounced off to 
one side and fell. Rolling up on to 
his feet again like a football player, 
he charged once more, and hammered 
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at the armoured air that kept him 
from the girl be loved. 

Bette crept backward almost to 
where Ted stood, outside the dome of 
force, smashing his fists against thin 
air. When she had only one more 
step to go to safety, the frightful hook 
shot out at her, dropped something 
round into her bag, and folded back 
inside the hull without touching her. 

Bette took one last step back- 
ward through the unseen wall 
and crumpled. Ted caught her 
a . s she fell, and car- 
ried her back to where we stood. 

Her eyelids fluttered. “Put me 
down,” she whispered. “I only 
fainted.” 

Ted put her down in the shade 
and knelt beside her anxiously. Some- 
thing fell out of her dangling open 
bag. It flashed fire and rolled. 
Zweistein picked it up. 

“Probably radioactive,” the general 
gritted. 

“Then so are you,” said Zweistein, 
holding it with both hands, cradling 
it in wonder. 

We examined the object with 
murmurs of amazement. The creature 
had given Bette a flawless blue-white 
diamond as big as a grapefruit. Inside 
the huge jewel, embedded by some 
miraculous art, was a cluster of nine 
other gems, some large, some very 
small, spaced, about a golden core. 
Each man saw his birthstone there. 
Awed voices said, “An emerald. A 
pearl. A ruby. A star sapphire with 
rings of amethyst.” 

Zweistein held the treasure up for 
everyone to see. “Of course you all 
recognise this,” he said with a cour- 
teous nod to the mystified general. 
“It is a model of our solar system. 
Each jewel symbolises a planet, and 
the golden core our sun. Its purpose 
is to prove — ” 

As Zweistein spoke, the listening 
device centred on his voice. Sud- 
denly the curved light ray lashed out 
and narrowed down to pin-point focus 
on the model in his hand. It pointed 
out the fourth jewel from the sun, 
the ruby, closest neighbour to the 



larger pearl of Terra. It lighted up 
the blood-red jewel of Mars. 

“Thank you,” said Zweistein calmly 
to the listening mechanical ear. “We 
understand. You are from the planet 
Mars. I cannot say that you are 
entirely unexpected.” 

The general scoffed, “No life on 
Mars. Subject is closed.” 

“In science,” said Zweistein mildly, 
“no subject is ever closed. Only 
minds.” 

The Secretary of State returned 
with a new message from the Ameri- 
can Ambassador at Moscow. The 
President immediately released it to 
the Press. It said: 

All U.S. citizens freed with full 
apologies. The Politburo have re- 
turned to the Kremlin. Soviet scien- 
tists are being hastily summoned. War 
danger appears to have abated, but 
situation far from clear. 

The situation was not clear in Wash- 
ington, either. Crowds were gathering 
in the streets, beyond the cordon of 
marines. The White House Press 
secretary brought word that the news- 
reel and television companies were 
indignant at being kept away, if it 
really was a man from Mars, or even 
if it wasn’t. 

“Let them all in,” the Chief ordered. 
“I want the whole country to see 
this thing, and spike that Russian- 
rocket scare.” 

In five minutes the lawn was swarm- 
ing with cameramen. Some of them 
were grinning. “What a screwy gag 
for a Monday story,” said one. They 
lost their grins when they smashed 
their noses on the invisible barrier, 
10 feet from the shell. Even the 
most sceptical reporter knew then that 
we were up against something new. 

The awful hook swung out, snatched 
a camera from one of the men and 
whisked it in through the little door. 
The photographer shouted. The crowd 
fell back to a safer distance. What- 
ever was inside the shell seemed to 
be collecting specimens. 

In a moment the claw shot out 
again and tossed the astonished photo- 
grapher the largest emerald anyone 
had ever seen. This was later placed 
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in the Smithsonian Institution, but not 
without a struggle. We began to 
understand that our strange, inhuman 
visitor had an ethical mind. He did 
not take without giving in return. 

Zweistein said impatiently, “I 
hope he does not go away 
before . we learn from him. He has 
much to teach us.” 

. “Or teach the Russians,” the general 
grated. We could see that he was 
thinking about the other Martian in- 
side the red Kremlin walls being 
studied by Soviet scientists in haste 
and secrecy. He pointed to the mill- 
ing crowd and said ominously, “Not 
one . of them has penetrated his de- 
fences, except that little girl. 1 wonder 
how she did it? We’re going to need 
her very badly, I’m afraid. Where 
is she?” 

, Ted .. Bonifield stepped up, smiling. 
“She’s right here, and feeling fine.” 

The general swung on her eagerly. 
“How did you .get through that air 
armour?” 

Reporters crowded around to listen. 

“Isn’t that restricted information, 
■general?” Bette asked coolly. “Who- 
ever gets this secret first could have 
things his own way, here on eatth.” 
She was pale and grave. Her eyes 
were strangely bright. 

■ “She’s ' right,” said the Chief. He 
ordered the grounds cleared and 
guards posted. Folding tables were 
placed on the grass. We sat down 
to fry to Understand the man from 
Mars': The- geheral repeated his urgent 
question to lleite. 

Shd said,’ “He let me in, deliber- 
ately. He can turn his air armour 
on and off like a light.” 

One of the general’s aides inter- 
rupted With a ! report, “Our radar 
beams are being deflected without 
sending back an echo.” 

The general nodded grimly. “That 
makes it a doubly decisive weapon. 

. . . Please go on, Miss Pringle. Did 
he turn it off a second time, to let 
you out?” 

“No, it’s different from the inside. 
It lets you out.” 

Ted said, “Yes, I was pushing with 
all ray strength to get in, when she 



stepped out beside me with no effort.” 
! he general looked portentously 
upon us. “This means oUr planes, 
tanks- and battleships could fire at will 
and not be hit. One such bomber 
could dominate a country. A dozen 
could police the world. In war,’ no 
enemy would stand a chance.” 

“You mean there’d be no more 
war,” the President declared. “Who- 
ever . gets this first, gets peace on his 
terms for keeps. The Russians are 
realists. So are we. We would have 
to come to terms and disarm, because 
armaments would be useless against 
this new weapon.” He turned and 
looked at the monstrous thing squat- 
ting on the grass, listening intently to 
all we said. “1 Wish there was some 
way of knowing What' you’re thinking 
about,” he said simply to the man 
from' Mars. 

As if in answer, the door opened 
and the light ray shone on Bette’s 
face. Then bending like a bow, the 
beam of curved light beckoned for 
her to come inside the spaceship. 

Bette slowly arose, a new dignity 
about her. She began to powder her 
nose carefully, making an artistic job 
of it. 

Ted drew her aside and spoke 
quietly, “You’re not going near that 
thing. It tried to eat you." 

“Isn’t that what you’re always 
threatening to do?” she whispered. 
She gave him a tense, pale smile and 
turned quickly to Professor Zweistein. 
“I caught a glimpse of something alive 
inside, about the size of a man, sitting 
at controls. He tried to talk to me.” 
“1 didn’t hear him say anything,” 
said Ted. 

“Neither did I,” said Bette, puzzled. 
“He seemed to speak inside my mind, 
not with words but with ideas.” She 
closed her eyes and sighed. “With 
pictures too,” she whispered, reminis- 
cent. “Pictures no artist could paint.” 
With an expression that hovered 
between an uneasy smile and a 
worried frown, the President asked 
Bette, 1 “What kind of ideas has the 
man from Mars been putting into your 
head. Miss Pringle?” 

“Oh, I was too frightened to — to 
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take dictation properly. It was some- 
thing about a white hat, a brother, 
and feeling thirsty.” 

The general swung off with an im- 
patient snort. ‘Take her away, Boni- 
field. She’s had a serious shock and 
doesn’t know what she’s saying. 
Operation Mars is now a military mat- 
ter.” He ordered an aide, “Move 
the entire Communications Section of 
the War Department here on the 
double double. We’ve got to find a 
way of negotiating with this potential 
ally before the Russians beat us to it!” 

The words were not out of his 
mouth before the claw oozed out, 
immensely long, and placed an amaz- 
ing device upon our table. It looked 
like nothing on Earth. The closest 
I can come to helping you see it 
is to say it was an intricately worked 
platinum bowl with two long crystal 
fronds like ferns growing the wrong 
way out of the bottom. Except that 
it wasn’t a bowl, they weren’t ferns, 
and none of us knew what to make 
of it. 

Bette came up behind us and 
clapped her hands. ‘That’s the white 
hat he promised me,” she said, and 
reached for it. 

“Be careful!” Ted implored her. 

“I’ve promised you I would be. 
Now let’s not say ‘careful’ any more.” 
She picked up the platinum-and-cry- 
stal creation. It looked a little like 
a hat, the way she held it. “How 
cute,” she said. 

“I said take the girl away,” the 
general ordered gruffly. “She’s hys- 
terical.” 

Ted tried to lead Bette away, but 
the thing inside the spaceship had 
other ideas. With appalling agility 
the flexible claw stabbed in among 
us and placed the fancical helmet 
on Bette’s head. The two feathery 
crystal plumes stood up from her 
small pert head like the antenna on 
a beautiful rare butterfly. 

As though hypnotised, she sank into 
the vacant chair beside Zweistein. 
“Oh, my goodness!” she said presently 
to herself. “This beats anything I’ve 
ever felt.” She reached for Zweis- 
tein’s pencils and began automatically 
to write. 



“It beats me,” said the general 
sourly . . . “Mr. President, we have 
no time to waste on foolishness — ” 
“Sh-h! She’s writing.” 

Bette wrote four words in short- 
hand. 

Then she sat listening, entranced. 
“Read it, somebody! the President 
demanded. In chagrin, we all shook 
our expensive heads. The shorthand 
of our underpaid secretaries was more 
mysterious to us than the hierogly- 
phics of the ancient Egyptians. 

“You, Bonifield? Your quotes of 
what l say are always right.” 

Ted swallowed hard. “1 can read 
hers,” he said. His worried eyes were 
fixed on her closed lids. He forced 
himself to look at the four words she 
had written. 

In a choking voice, he read aloud, 

“I . . . come . . .in . . . peace.” 

We all looked quickly at the Mar- 
tian. 

The President stepped out in front 
of us and gravely spoke into the sound 
detector, “We welcome you in peace. 

Is there anything you need?” 

Bette’s nimble pencil took down the 
unheard reply, and Ted translated, 
“Badly need oxygen, water, earth, 
solar energy.” ' 

The Chief passed that one to 
Zweistein, who promptly said info the 
Martian’s hearing aid, “The air around 
you is twenty-one per cent, oxygen. 
Can you breathe it or do you need 
pure oxygen in a cylinder?” 

The general watched suspiciously as 
the reply came back through our rival • 
Communications Section: “Can ex- 
tract oxygen from your air, but what 
do you want in return?” 

“Help yourself,” the Chief said 
quickly. “Free air.” 

With a hiss, a ventilator opened. 
The unseen man from Mars took 
grateful gasps of our fresh air. frag- 
rant with the scent of Easter flowers. 

I caught myself drawing a deep 
breath in sympathy. I hadn’t real- 
ised how very sweet our Earth’s free 
air could be. 

Bette printed in capital letters: 
“THANK YOU.” 

The President bent down beside 
her. “Are you all right?” he asked. 
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She scribbled on the margin of her 
pad, “I’m O.K., thanks. He thinks 
he’s thirsty.” 

“Thirsty, is he?” The Chief reached 
down and turned on the lawn 
sprinkler. Cool water fountained on 
the grass. The Martian’s light ray 
struck it, made it scintillate. 

Bette recorded what was in his 
mind: 

“Will give you a diamond for every 
drop that you will give me to drink.” 

“Take all you want,” said the Presi- 
dent. “We have oceans.” His eyes 
were beginning to glow with under- 
standing of the kind of creature we 
had on our hands. 

A drinking tube uncoiled like the 
proboscis of a giant bee. The travel- 
ler from an arid planet where it never 
rains drank thirstily of the Earth’s 
'pure water. 

“Enjoy our sunshine, too,” the Chief 
said hospitably, edging closer to the 
Martian all the time. 

We sensed deep earnestness beneath 
his simple words and casual manner. 
More than any of the rest of us, the 
Chief knew what he was doing. But 
then, think how much experience an 
accessible President acquires in sizing 
strangers up and handling outlandish 
callers who make weird demands. 
The Martian’s needs were compara- 
tively simple. 

An odd five-sided window, popped 
open on the space ship’s southern 
exposure. The blessed Easter sun 
streamed in like benediction upon the 
inhabitant of a have-not planet whose 
warmest summer noon would seem a 
wintry twilight to us, who had the 
good luck to be born on sunny Terra. 

The President went on, smiling, 
“You wanted earth, you say? Take 
on a load of dirt. This place belongs 
to the people of the country and 1 
don’t think they’ll mind. Come, help 
yourself. We’ve got plenty of every- 
thing here.” 

A hand-shaped scoop dropped out 
and spaded up a little of the White 
House lawn. The Martian fondled 
the rich southern soil like a miser 
gloating over gold. He let our good 
earth trickle through his metal fingers, 



musing: “Beautiful, wonderful Terra. 
The Garden of Eden of our solat 
system. We on Mars have nothing 
valuable enough to repay you fot 
these rare elements you are giving 
me.” 

“Oh, yes, you have!” the general 
boomed heartily, and for the first time 
I saw -him smile. “Just tell us how 
you make that air armour that sur- 
rounds you, and in exchange we will 
present you with all the oxygen and 
earth and water you can take aboard.” 
It sounded like a bargain, the way 
he put it. “And blue sky,, too,” he 
generously added. 

We waited tensely while Bette’s 
darting pencil recorded the Martian's 
reply: “1 am willing, but my brother 
6ays to wait for a better offer.” 

Zweistein asked, “Is he there with 
you?” 

“No, he is over on the opposite 
side of your planet, studying that 
other kind of man. There appear to 
be two local species.” 

“You are in communication with 
him?” the President queried. 

“Yes, constantly. We are all one 
mind.” 

“Then what is he doing in Mos- 
cow?” the general shot back. 

There came a painful pause. Bette 
tried very hard to put into shorthand 
English ideas that were entering her 
mind, but she could not find the 
words. Her pencil faltered, crossed 
out, stopped. Abruptly she tore off 
the helmet and covered her face with 
her hands. Ted put his arm pro- 
tectingly around her shoulders. 

“I can’t,” she said. 

“Can’t what?” the general snapped. 

“Can’t take his dictation any more. 
He’s sending pictures now. They’re 
like picture post cards of some 
foreign place I’ve never seen. Church 
domes like purple onions. Foreign- 
looking people are walking around. 
Oh. I can’t describe the scene I see. 
f wish I could.” She began to cry 
a little. Then all at once she 
brightened and began to laugh. “My 
paints!” she cried. “Ted, run up to 
my office and bring me down my 
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water colours. They’re in the bottom 
drawer.” 

Ted was back in a moment, and 
Bette began to splash down shapes 
and colours with her clever brush. 
“This doesn’t make any sense,” she 
apologised, painting very rapidly, 
“but it’s what he makes me see in 
my mind’s eye.” 

As the scene took shape on paper, 
the general turned a richer purple 
than any of the church domes. “You 
can’t imagine how much sense 
you’re making, child!” he trumpeted. 
“Wait till Intelligence 'sees this! You 
are painting a picture of the hidden 
inner courtyard of the Kremlin at 
Moscow. No foreigner has seen it 
since the Bolsheviks took over.” 

Surrounded by men with scientific 
instruments, the Russian President 
faced an egg-shaped spaceship 
identical to ours, painted with the 
same symbol. The Russians were 
giving their visitor the works. There 
were tables of fruit and flowers, and 
fountains playing in the old palace 
courtyard of the Czars of Muscovy. 

Bette became her own commentator 
and critic as she swiftly sketched. 
“This round thing — I can’t draw a 
circle — is supposed to be a big globe 
of the world. The Russians are 
marking it up with red crayon, like 
this.” Bette carved it like a melon. 
“So much for you, so much for us, 
they’re saying. Now they are offering 
him — 1 can’t get the Russian words, 
but I get the general idea, here on 
the map — offering all the water in the 
Volga River, all the black earth of 
the Ukraine, all the fruits and flowers 
of the Caucasus, all the winds of 
Siberia and the sunshine of Turkestan, 
if the men from Mars will agree to 
establish their proposed colony on 
Soviet soil.” 

“Colony!” the general groaned. “1 
knew they wanted something from 
us! Everybody else does!” 

Bette dropped her paints and 
grabbed her notebook, for the 
Martian had heard what the general 
said. She wrote, and Ted deciphered, 
“Yes. We have come to buy a piace 
in the sun. Our ancient race is dying 



for lack of the four priceless ele- 
ments you have here in such abun- 
dance. Only one hundred of us are 
left alive. We will give you anything 
you want in exchange for a refuge in 
this Promised Land. If you refuse, 
we shall destroy you.” 

The President took it in his stride, 
“You can have your pick of Govern- 
ment land in any state you choose. 
But why is your brother bargaining 
with the Russians at the same time 
you are negotiating with us?” 

“We are making an impartial sur- 
vey,” said the man from Mars. “We 
will take the better of two offers. Be- 
tween us, we decide for all our race.” 
"And if you disagree?” 

“For ten thousand years no one has 
disagreed on Mars. . . . Wait. Some- 
thing is wrong. I can feel my brother 
being tempted. He disagrees with 
me.” 

“In that case,” said the President, 
“let me recommend to both of you 
a fifth essential element of life, which 
he has overlooked. Its name is free- 
dom. We can promise it to you. 
They can’t.” 

“What difference does it make?” the 
Martian wondered. “Free or not free, 
one still breathes, eats, drinks, feels 
the sun.” 

“It makes ail the difference in the 
world,” the Chief persisted. “Without 
our precious element of liberty, you 
could not freely breathe our fine fresh 
air you iove. You could not own an 
acre of the earth that grows these 
flowers, or claim its fruits. You would 
not be free to think your own thoughts 
or practice your beliefs, whatever they 
may be. Without our priceless 
element of liberty, I warn you, the 
good things of this Earth are not 
worth having because they cannot be 
enjoyed.” 

The Martian grew troubled. He 
shifted uneasily on his moorings. “But 
this is what those other men are pro- 
mising my brother. They say you 
have no freedom here; they claim to. 
have it all. They tell him, ‘Pick the 
winning side. We have more land, 
more people’ . . . Now he has 

agreed. Brother is too easily in- 
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fluenced, I fear. He warns me to 
escape from you and fly over where 
he is on the free side of the Globe. 
Wait. . . . What is this? The other 
species of man across the earth from 
you has made brother and me a more 
attractive offer. They promise us one 
million human beings, men and 
women, to do with as we please. We 
knew we would need helpers in our 
colony, but to do with as we please 
— This new concept could be interest- 
ing. We had forgotten it was pos- 
sible. How many bodies do you bid?” 

"Not one,” replied the President. 

“Why riot? You have so many. 
Surely you could spare a few. Some 
specimens are more beautiful than 
your flowers.” The light ray gleamed 
at Bette, but she was absorbed in tak- 
ing shorthand swiftly, and did not look 
up. 

She wrote one more line of short- 
hand. Ted looked at it and his face 
grew hard. He did not read it aloud. 
He looked up at the mighty Martian 
machine defiantly and said, “No.” 

Bette wrote again, apparently quite 
unconcerned. This time Ted trans- 
lated. “Will gladly exchange the 
formula you want for this prime speci- 
men of young female of your species 
. . . You do not trust me? Martians 
never lie. Here is the formula in 
advance.” 

Zweistein leaned forward tensely as 
Bette began to write slowly and care- 
fully. She seemed to photograph sym- 
bols in her mind and then draw what 
she saw. Ted bent down beside her, 
watching, but he did not read. 

At length he straightened up and 
said, “This isn’t shorthand that she's 
writing. It’s all Greek to me.” 

I looked over her shoulder. It was 
mostly Greek, with Arabic and 
Roman numerals, the polyglot of 
higher mathematics. Ted tore the 
pages out of Bette’s notebook and 
handed them to Zweistein. Bette took 
off the platinum-and-crystal helmet. 
"No signal,” she said wearily. “The 
line is dead.” She put down her pen- 
cil and stretched her cramped fingers. 
She laid her head back on Ted’s 
shoulder and closed her eyes. Ted 



held her close, as if to shield her 
from some nameless danger. 

The father of modern physics read 
the Martian formula and shrugged. 
He sank down in his chair, looking 
old and tired, and yet very much at 
peace, as if he had reached a jour- 
ney’s end. “Well, this is what we’ve 
hoped for, that final and harmless 
weapon of total defense that is man’s 
only guarantee of lasting peace. With 
this secret, war becomes a military 
impossibility.” 

“How soon can you build it?” the 
general demanded. 

“About as soon as the Russian 
physicists can build an atomic bomb 
by reading the formula ‘E equals m c 
square.’ ” 

“Meaning never,” said the President. 

“That’s right,” said Zweistein. “This 
formula is useless, until we have one 
of the Martian machines to take 
apart and study.” 

Bette opened her eyes, and 
they were very bright. She 
said shyly, “Our friend has 
one of those machines inside 
his spaceship a few steps from where 
we’re sitting.” She stood up and 
checked her lipstick in her pocket mir- 
ror. Her lips were very red against 
the whiteness of her cheeks. The ray 
of light streamed out from the big 
shell and looked her up and down. 

"Where do you think you’re going?” 
Ted asked. 

He did not get a direct answer. In- 
stead she said, “Well, hasn’t he al- 
ready offered to give us anything we 
want?” 

Ted seized her hand and held it 
tightly. “How do you know what 
kind of thing may be in there?” 

“He’s nothing I’m afraid of now,” 
she said, suppressing a faint smile. 
“After all, remember this: I can read 
his mind.” She walked over and 
stood in front of the President with 
her hands folded like a schoolgirl. 
"He’s already invited me to come in,” 
she said. “I didn’t write that down.” 

“I wish you .wouldn’t,” said the 
Chief. “What if he took off for Mars 
with you inside?” 

She said, “Eventually we all take off 
for somewhere.” 
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She turned to the general for sup- 
port. His purple ' facA Went ashen 
grey. “You said this was a military 
matter,” she reminded him. “1 hereby 
volunteer for Military Intelligence.” 
She waited. “Orders, sir?” 

“Do what you can.” the general said 
weakly. “Take no unnecessary risks. 
Er — let’s see. You have a pocket mir- 
ror. Flash it from a porthole every 
minute on the dat. If you don’t keep 
signalling that you’re all right, we’re 
coming in and get you. God bless you, 
child. Got a watch?” 

“I’ve got everything 1 need?’ she 
said, and started off 1 across the grass. 
“I’ll find out what makes him tick.” 

Ted stopped her a few feet from 
where we stood. He swung her around 
so that her back was to the Martian. 

"Please let me go,” she begged. 
“Can’t you see I’m the only one small 
enough to get in through that little 
door?” 

He released her wrists and tried to 
plead with her. They were facing 
each other about a foot apart. When 
he reached up to take her by her 
shoulders and shake some sense into 
her, his hands could not go through 
the air. The invisible air armour had 
silently and stealthily been extended. 
It dropped between them like a pane 
of glass. He grappled at the empty 
air, like a man fighting with a phan- 
tom. 

Bette walked to the spaceship and 
knocked politely on the door. Eagerly 
assisted by the claw, she stepped in- 
side. The door clamped shut. 

The general took out his watch and 
laid .it on the table. The second hand 
seemed to be engraved upon the dial. 
Finally it crawled a little. So did my 
skin. A minute passed. Bette’s pocket 
mirror flashed cheerily from a port- 
hole. We dimly saw her face inside, 
veiled as though in cellophane. Then 
she disappeared. 

A minute and a half later, we saw 
her hand hold up the mirror and flash 
it briefly, once; but this time her face 
did not appear. Two minutes and thir- 
teen seconds later, no third signal flash 
had yet been seen. We looked at one 
another like murderers. The red shell 
began to tick in a strange new way. 



Tick-tock, tick-tock. Another minute 

passed. 

“Let’s go get her,” said Ted dully. 
“I don’t care what happens to me 
now.” 

He and the general advanced across 
the lawn like a suicide mission. 

Suddenly the ticking stopped. The 
ventilator hissed. 

“The air armour is gone!” Zweis- 
tein cried, pointing. In the ghastly 
stillness of that wait, a sparrow had 
hopped across the invisible boundary 
line, pecking at the grass. 

Ted and the general flung them- 
selves ahead. Before they reached the 
spaceship’s hull, the panel opened, and 
Bette stepped out backwards, waving 
good-bye. She moved slowly, carry- 
ing something big and 
round, rather like a plas- 
tic beach ball. We could not see what 
it was she had obtained. All we 
looked at was her smile . . . and what 
a mysterious little smile it was. I wish 
Leonardo da Vinci had been there. He 
could have brushed up his famous 
Mona Lisa, with Bette for his model. 

Ted held out his arms .to her, 
speechless with relief. She put the 
shining globe into his armij, instead of 
herself, and passed him by. She 
walked straight past us all, without a 
word, but with that tantalising little 
smile. Everything that girls since Eye 
have ever known was there on her 
curving lips. She yawned and 
stretched luxuriously, and went into 
the house, 

Ted came toward us slowly, like 
a sleepwalker, holding the big round 
bubble in his arms. Zweistein 
reached^ out and touched the pinkish 
globe. ' It burst like a soap bubble,, 
and there stood a most magnificent 
machine. We stared at" it as cave- 
men might gape stupidly at the inside 
of a radio set. Delicate and light, it 
was about the size of a basketball. 
The surface was a sphere of wires 
woven in open mesh that let us look 
inside. The interior was mostly 
empty space, but here and there were 
little round things like marbles, of 
some unknown substance, spaced on 
shining rings of strange alloys that 
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circled and crossed like intersecting 
orbits. At the centre was a core of 
baffling complexity. Disconnected 
from its source of power, the 
instrument was motionless and dead, 
but even my unpracticed eye could see 
that the machine was built to be a 
mass of moving parts, interacting with 
exquisite precision. 

"Well, Military Intelligence got 
you your model,” the general told 
Zweistein. “How soon can you have 
it in mass-production?” 

“We shall do our best. We didn’t 
let you down on that other job, did 
we? Please send your fastest planes 
for Berkley, Jameson, Capri — ” 

“They should be here now,” said 
the Chief. “1 phoned the council 
to assemble while 1 was cooling my 
heels in that bomb shelter this 
morning.” 

“Ach, good! And we shall need a 
workshop — ” 

“Use the Oval Room. Let’s not get 
spread out all over town. Things 
may happen quickly now.” The 
Chief’s voice was gruff. 

Zweistein examined the air-armour 
device closely, turning it around and' 
around in his hands. An official car 
roared into the driveway and some 
billions of dollars’ worth of scientific 
brains got out — Berkley, Capri, and 
Jameson . 

The President met them and 
explained the situation. Zweistein 
- joined them, carrying the model, and 
they ail went inside. The general 
brought up the rear. I sat down and 
looked at the Martian. He was think- 
ing hard, and so was I. Ted sat down 
beside me and lit a cigarette. 

Not looking at him, I said, pointing 
to the motionless Martian, “He and 
his brother are still trying to decide 
the future of the human species. I’d 
give anything to listen in on their 
thought waves.” 

“1 wouldn’t,” said Ted. He flipped 
his half-smoked cigarette away. "I’m 
not interested in said species any 
more.” 

“Hello,” said a little voice behind 
us. Bette was standing there. 

Ted stood up and held a chair for 



her respectfully. “Is there anything 
1 can get for you?” he inquired. 

“You might give me a little smile,” 
she said. 

“I’ll do anything in this world for 
you but that,” he said. 

“Hello,” I croaked, looking very 
hard at her. She seemed about the 
same. She looked all right. Quite 
all right. In fact, I had not noticed 
before how completely all right a girl 
can look. 

After a while, she said, “Ted, don’t 
look at me like that. Right 
inside the door, I stepped 

into a big plastic bubble he 
had ready for me. He kept me in 
it all the time, like a goldfish in a 
bowl.” 

We began to relax. Ted asked, 
“Why doesn’t he come out of his shell 
where all of us can see him?” 

She said sweetly, “He asked me to 
offer his regrets. He says he isn’t 
properly attired for a public appear- 
ance. He says to tell you that next 
trip he’ll know what to bring.” 

“Excuse me,” I said. “I must take 
testimony which may change the entire 
science of biology. . . . Miss Pringle, 
please describe the Martian.” 

A knot of curious aides and guards 
clustered around us, listening. Bette 
looked thoughtfully from man to man, 
with a faraway look in her eyes, and 
said, “Well, all l can say is, he’s 
not the least bit like any of you. 
He’s most unusual.” 

The general emerged from the 
White House. His cheeks were burn- 
ing. “Can you imagine that?” he 
grumbled as he approached. “They 
asked me to leave. Said my ques- 
tions bothered them.” Then he saw 
Bette and gave what is known tech- 
nically as “a double take.” He looked, 
and he looked again. “Hrmph!” he 
said. “You. Well, which side is the 
meat ball — br-r — I mean the Martian 
— going to be on? Ours or theirs?” 
“We didn’t talk politics,” she said 
demurely. 

The general smote his brow and 
sank down in a chair. 

“I think you’d better go and rest, 
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dear,” said Ted. “You’re all con- 
fused.” 

“Not any more,” she said, very 
seriously. “1 used to be confused 
sometimes, before to-day. But that’s 
all over now. I know exactly what 
I want.” 

“A most unusual Martian, im- 
properly attired?” 

“Not on a bet,” she said. “I want 
to live in a small town in the United 
States of America, planet Earth, right 
now, married to a prime specimen of 
homo sapiens named Mr. Bonifield.” 
She squeezed his arm. “Why, Ted, 
you’re human!” she exclaimed. She 
made it sound like a scientific dis- 
covery of the first magnitude. 

The President came out and joined 
us. At the sight of him, the Martian 
flashed his blinding light ray and 
waved the hook in a disturbing way. 
Bette put on her thinking cap and 
began to take dictation. Ted stood 
by her and read her shorthand aloud 
to us. 

There was turmoil in the Martian’s 
mind: “That other species of man has 
convinced my brother that this planet 
cannot long endure half slave, half 
free,” he reported. 

The President walked up to the de- 
fenceless eggshell and put his hand 
on it in a friendly gesture. “Listen. 
Those words were spoken by an 
American President many years ago. 
Those other men had no right to say 
them to your brother. They mean 
the opposite of what he thinks they 
mean. You tell him to fly over here 
to us 'where it is free, while he still 
can, as so many of their people try 
to do.” 

We moved our chairs and tables 
closer. I touched the spaceship. It 
was not like any metal 1 had ever 
felt. It was somehow alive, like 
human skin. I could feel it growing 
warm and warmer, 

A breathless runner brought a Tass 
release, hot off the wire: 

An exclusive treaty of colonisa- 
tion and mutual aid between the 
U.S.S.R. and Mars has just been 
signed in the Kremline by Comrade 
2, the sole official envoy of the 



Red Planet. The working model 
of a military invention of decisive 
value has been given to Soviet scien- 
tists as proof of good faith. Com- 
rade 2 denounces the renegade Mar- 
tian, falsely claiming to be his 
brother, who is now being held cap- 
tive by the F.B.I. in Washington 
and may be forced to sign any- 
thing. 

In the midst of our con- 
sternation Bette tugged at Ted’s 
sleeve. The Chief held up 
his hand for silence. The Mar- 
tian was wishing: “Would someone 
please read aloud the thoughts written 
on the paper? 1 cannot read it from 
in here.” 

The President read the Tass state- 
ment to the man front Mars in a 
cold and scornful voice. 

Things began to hum. Slowly the 
Martian monster rose out of the earth 
on his mighty metal legs. In thought 
waves so violent that Bette winced 
with pain, the Martian conveyed: 
“This is the first time one Martian 
has deceived another. My brother 
did not tell me any of this that he 
has said and done. Now I grow very 
angry.” A heavy clanking of machin- 
ery began. We smelled ozone. 

The President tried to hold him 
back, but it was like trying to restrain 
a battleship. “Don’t blame your 
brother!” he called up to the rising 
shape. “It may not be he who is 
deceiving you and us. Here on Earth 
you mustn’t believe everything that’s 
printed. Can’t you read his mind 
and learn the truth?” 

“The truth is that my brother has 
shut me from his mind and heart. 
To Martians, that is the final insult!” 
The clanking changed to a wild moan- 
ing, dreadful as a giant’s funeral dirge. 
“Now 1 do the same to him. I shut 
my brother from my mind, my heart.” 
With terrifying power, the huge legs 
rose up and up like trees. The ground 
trembled like an earthquake. With 
scorching brilliance a great light began 
to swing its searing ray from side to 
side. The crowds in the streets fell 
back and began to run. Marines and 
soldiers and White House guards 



the invaders 



shielded their faces with their arms 
as the fearsome beam passed over 
them. 

At treetop height the Martian stood, 
looked down upon us in awful majesty 
and left us with this thought: “Your 
good .green Earth must be united be- 
fore it is .fit for men or Martians to 
inhabit. My brother has challenged 
me to a duel to .the death. The winner 
will return with, a hundred . ships to 
enforce peace on Earth forevermore, 
for the side that he has chosen, 1 
chose, liberty. Farewell. I shall re- 
turn!” 

Bette sprang up and screamed. Her 
voice was drowned in a horrible roar. 
A torrent of blue flame crashed down, 
and the spaceship shot into the sky. 
Blasted earth and smoking sod were 
flung into our faces, and many of us 
fell, from the concussion and from 
fright. Dazed and half blinded by 
the flash, we stumbled to our feet and 
watched it go. 

Zweistein and his colleagues hur- 
ried outdoors just in time to see the 
spaceship vanishing over Baltimoie. 
We stood helplessly on the scorched 
earth between the burned flower beds. 
It became surprisingly quiet. 

"Let’s all go inside now,” the Presi- 
dent said in a loud, clear voice. “We 
must stay near our communications.” 

We trooped solemnly inside, still 
shaken, and sat in the room where 
the Supreme Scientific Council meets. 

The President’s face was deeply 
lined by the strain he had been under 
for many hours. He looked around 
at the scientists and said, “I realise 
that you have had only a very short 
time in which to examine the model 
we obtained, but I was hoping that 
perhaps — no, that's impossible, of 
course, I apologise.” 

Doctor Berkley reported crisply, in 
his nasal New England twang, “We 
took it apart. It wasn’t hard. We 
have done it before. You see, the 
Martian machine is a working model 
of a uranium atom, magnified some 
billion, billion times. The synthetic 
atom is the ultimate in physics. When 
you have that, you have everything.” 



“How soon will we have it?” the 
general demanded.' . 

“In. three , or four years, if we 
drop everything else, we can prob- 
ably build you a duplicate. But it 
won’t work! because we do not know 
its source ot power. Its circuits 
all terminate in a _ heavy cable 
that was plugged in somewhere 
else. Until they Show us how to build 
that unknown power source, the 
machine is merely a beautiful toy. We 
have a strong suspicion it harnesses 
the cosmic rays, of which we know 
practically nothing. But it’s a mag- 
nificent job of engineering, that syn- 
thetic atom. It’s going to be a privi- 
lege to work with those brains when 
they come back.” 

“Come back where?” the general 
said gloomily. “To Washington or 
Moscow?” 

“Moscow is on the wire, Mr. Presi- 
dent,” said the radio-phone operator. 

Our ambassador said in his sofl 
Southern voice, “Well, that thing is 
gone. It shot up out of the Krem- 
lin across the street from us a few 
minutes ago in a cloud of fire. It 
left Moscow headed due east, and 
was last reported over Lake 
Baikal, in Siberia.” 

“Yes, ours is gone too,” said the 
President. 

The faraway voice hesitated. “Mr. 
President, were those things really 
from Mars or is all this some kind 
of horrible joke?” 

“I wish it were a joke,” said the 
Chief. “I’d feel better than I do 
now. Thanks for calling. Good- 
by.” 

Then came a radio monitor’s 
“catch” of a badly garbled broadcast 
in Russian from Radio Moscow. We 
translated the audible phrases: 

“Mighty Red .Sphere risen over Red 
Square . . . defense from unprovoked 
treacherous attack . . . craven lackey 
traitor Martian, victim of lying war- 
mongering propaganda . . .” 

At this point we gave up trying to 
make sense out of it. 

At five P.M. our Martian was sight- 
ed over Philadelphia. Two minutes 
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later he passed Denver, narrowly 
missing Pikes Peak in his haste. 

At 5:03, Martian No. 2 was re- 
ported “crossing Japan at a speed 
estimated to be in excess of one thou- 
sand miles a minute, soon disappear- 
ing over the Pacific.” 

At the same minute, Martian No. 
1 streaked over Santa Barbara and 
lost itself against the sun. 

For five minutes there was no news. 
A watching world held its breath. All 
stations were on the air, but silent. 
Sometimes you could hear excited 
announcers breathing heavily as they 
clutched their microphones and 
waited for the next news flash. 

At 5:06 they ;ftl spoke in unison, 
a Greek chorus chanting a global trag- 
edy: 

“From Honolulu comes this re- 
port: The Martian spaceships have 
sighted each other over the Hawaiian 
Islands. Sounds like human cries are 
coming from the sky. People are 
fleeing from their homes and run- 
ning wildly in all directions. Spar- 
ring and feinting like boxers, the huge 
aircraft moved eastward wrapped in 
sheets of violet flames.” 

They joined battle over San Fran- 
cisco at 5:09. Thousands of eye 
witnesses have described it as the 
most awe-inspiring spectacle that the 
eyes of mortal men have ever be- 
held. It was as if all the fireworks 
in hell had been flung into heaven. 

It was impossible to determine then 
or now which Martian was which or 
who was winning. Stripped of their 
magic armor by man’s craft and 
woman’s guile, the brothers lashed 
savagely at each other with whips 
of blazing solar energy. 

At 5.15, they began to spin to- 
gether in a fiery dance of death at 
a point thirty-five miles northeast of 
Columbus, Ohio, in Delawara county, 
near the town of Ashley. The two 
Martians flung themselves headlong 
against each other at supersonic 
speed, in a two-way suicide crash. The 
explosion in the sky has been likened 
to a volcanic eruption, to Krakatao, 
to Hiroshima. It rattled windows 
from Cleveland to Cincinnati, The 



dazzling flash of crimson light was 
visible from Indianapolis to Pitts- 
burgh. 

Then, with an ear-splitting 
racket, one Martian space- 
ship fell slowly to the Earth, stream- 
ing fire. Eyewitnesses stated that it 
was entirely consumed by flames 
before it reached the ground. No re- 
mains were ever found. 

The winning Martian, whoever he 
was, was completely unharmed. Either 
to show us he was safe or as a ges- 
ture of hostility, he flew completely 
around America, humming triumph- 
antly, and then took off for home. 

He soared into space as the sun 
went down, and on the horizon a red 
planet rose. Whether he was Mr. 
1 or Comrade 2, he was last seen by 
the Mount Palomar telescope leaving 
the Earth’s gravitional field, at 
meteoric speed. 

And that’s that. For a while . . . 

Now the sixty-four rouble ques- 
tion is: Which Martian got away? 
The general asks it in his sleep, and 
the Russian President is reported to 
be spending most of his time looking 
through the right end of a telescope 
at Mars, instead of through the wrong 
end of his telescope at Terra, not 
so firma. The Politburo is busy try- 
ing to decide whether the Martian 
Soviet — in case they should be need- 
ing one — should be placed at Omsk, 
or Tomsk, or Minsk, or Pinsk, thus 
giving themselves a splitting head- 
ache, for a change. 

The general proposed establishing 
a military guard over Bette Pringle, 
because of her potential value, should 
the Martians be on our side when they 
come back. 

She smiled and shook her head. 
“Where I’m going to live now, it’s 
safe.” 

“A small town, married to an edi- 
tor?” I hazarded. 

She nodded proudly. “I went and 
looked at it. Our country home has 
fresh air and sunshine, a flowing 
brook, and the good green eartli 
around. What’s good enough for 
Martians is good enough for me. What 
more does anybody really want? 
Good-by, Doc.” 
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She didn’t seem to be worrying 
about which Martian got away. I 
wonder if that little girl knows more 
than she’s telling? I don’t suppose 
that men will ever know what goes 
on in women’s minds, any more than 
we know what really happened inside 
that spaceship. Perhaps they are all 
in telepathic communion with those 
unusual men from Mars. Maybe 
that’s what girls are thinking about 
when they get that faraway starry look 
in their eyes. 



If Bette had a secret, she’s keeping 
it to herself . . . until Mars swings 
around its orbit and approaches our 
earth again. It’s then that they will 
step across. Planetariums are more 
crowded than the bars these days. 
Astronomers are busy showing people 
how our two planets pass each other 
like great ships circling on the clear 
high seas of space. Ships than can 
and will exchange passengers . . . 

It won’t be long now. 



THE END 



DWELLERS IN 
SILENCE 

By RAY BRADBURY 



They died on Mars in 1997. Bet who met 
the Earth expedition in 2017? 



W HEN the wind came through 
the sky, he and his small family 
would sit in the stone hut and warm 
their hands over a small fire. The 
wind would stir the canal waters and 
almost blow the stars out of the sky, 
but Mr. Hathaway would sit contented 
and talk to his wife and his wife would 
talk back, and he would talk to his 
two daughters and his son about the 
old days on Earth, and they would 
all reply neatly. 

It was the twentieth year after the 
Great War. Mars was a tomb planet. 
Whether or not Earth was the same 
was a matter for much, silent debate 
for himself, or his family, on the long 
Martian nights. Then the dust storms 
came over the low hexagonal tomb 
buildings, whining past the great an- 
cient gargoyles on the iron mountains. 



blowing between the last standing 
pillars of an old city, and tearing away 
the plastic walls of a newer. Ameri- 
can-built city that was melting away 
'into the sand, desolated. 

Hathaway rose from the family 
circle from time to time and went out 
into the suddenly clear weather fol- 
lowing the storm to look up and see 
Earth burning green there on the 
windy sky. He put his hand up for a 
moment, as one might reach up a 
hand to adjust a dimly burning light 
globe in the ceiling of a dark room. 
Then he said something, quietly, and 
looked across the long dead sea bot- 
tom not moving. Not another living 
thing on this entire planet, he thought, 
lust myself. And then. He looked 
back inside the stone hut. 

What was happening on Earth now? 
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He stared up until his eyes watered 
with strain. Had the atom bomb eaten 
everybody there? He had seen no 
visible sign of chahge in the aspect of 
Earth through his thirty-inch tele- 
scope. Well, he thought, he was good 
for another twenty years if he was 
careful. Someone might come. Either 
across the dead seas, or out of space 
in a rocket, on a little thread of red 
flame. 

He peered into the hut. “I think 
I’ll take a walk,” he said. 

His wife did not turn. 

“I said,” he cried, “1 think I’ll take 
a walk.” 

“All right,” his wife said. 

“That’s better,” said Hathaway. 

He turned and walked quietly down 
through a series of low ruins. “Made 
in New York,” he read from a piece 
of metal as he passed. “This will all 
be gone long before the old Martian 
ruins.” He waved at a city ten thou- 
sand years, old. intact, that lay on the 
rim of the dead sea twenty miles over, 
in a mist. “Did anything like that 
ever happen on Earth? Well, the 
Egyptians, almost. They came nearest, 
because they took their time.” 

He quieted. He came to the Mar- 
tian graveyard. It was a series of 
small hexagonal stones and buildings 
set in the top of a hill. The drifting 
sand had never covered them because 
the hill was too high and swept by the 
winds. 

There were four graves with crude 
wooden crosses on them, and names. 
He stood for a moment looking down 
at them. He did nothing with his 
eyes, they would do nothing. They 
had dried up long ago. 

“Do you forgive me for what 
i have done?” he asked of 
the crosse's. “I had to do it. I was 
so lonely,” he said. “You do forgive 
me, don’t you? You don’t mind. No. 
No, you don’t mind. I’m glad.” 

He walked back down the hill, 
looking at the sea bottom. If only 
something would come; even a mon- 
ster of some sort would be welcome. 
Something to run from, perhaps, 
would be a change. 
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He reached the stone hut and, once 
more, just before going inside, he 
shaded his eyes with his hands, search- 
ing the sky. 

“You keep waiting and waiting and 
looking and looking,” he said. “And 
one night, perhaps — ” 

There was a tiny point of red flame 
on the sky. 

“And ^ ou kee P looking,” he said. 

And you look,” he said. He stopped. 
He looked down at he ground. Then 
he stepped away from the light of the 
stone hut. “ — and you look again,” 
he whispered. 

1 he tiny flame point was still there. 

“It wasn’t there last night,” he 
murmured. 

It is red,” he said, finally. 

And then his eyes were wet with 
pain. 

“It is a rocket,” he said. “My tele- 
scope.” I-te stumbled and fell, picked 
himself up, got around back of the 
hut and swiveled the telescope so that 
it pointed into the sky. . 

A minute later, after a long wild 
staring, he appeared in the low door- 
way and he came in to sit by the fire- 
place. He looked at the fire. The wife 
and the two daughters and the son 
looked at him. Finally he said, “I 
have good news. A ship is coming to 
take us all home. It will be here in the 
early morning.” 

He put his hands down and put his 
head into his hands and began to 
cry, gently, with long waiting pain 
like a child. 

He burned what was left of New 
York that morning at three. 

He took a torch and moved into 
the plastic and wood city and tapped 
the wails here or there and the city 
went up in great tosses of heat and 
light. When he walked back out of 
the city it was a square mile of illu- 
mination, big enough to be seen out 
in space. It would beckon the rocket 
down to him and his family. 

His heart beating rapidly, he turned 
to the hut where the family waited 
“See,” he said. He held up an old 
bottle into the light. “Wine I saved. 
Just for to-night. 1 knew that perhaps 
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one day someone would come. And 
so 1 saved this. I hid it in the storage 
shed. We’ll have a drink and cele- 
brate! And he popped the cork out 
and poured five glasses full. His wire 
and the three children picked up then 
glasses, smiling. 

"It’s been a long time” he ^said 
gravely, looking into his drink. Re- 
member the day the War broKe? How 
long ago? Nineteen years and seven 
months, exactly. And all the rockets 
were called home from Mars, and you 
and 1 and the children were out in 
the mountains, doing archaeological 
work, doing research on the ancient 
methods of surgery used by the Mar- 
tians; it helped me a lot in my own 
work. And we ran our horses, almost 
killing them, but got back here to the 
city a week late. Everyone was gone. 
America had been destroyed; every 
rocket bad left without waiting for 
stragglers, remember, remember? And, 
it turned out, we were the only ones 
left? Lord, Lord, how the years pass. 
It seems only a day, now. I couldnt 
have stood it without you here, all of 
you. 1 couldn’t have stood it at all. 
I’d have killed myself without you. 
Bui. with you, it was worth waiting. 
Here’s to us, then.” He raised his 
drink. “And to our long wait to- 
gether. And here’s to them.” He ges- 
tured at the sky. “May they land 
safely and — ” A troubled frown. 

“_may they be friends to us when 
they land.” He drank his wine. 

The wife and the three children 
raised their glasses to their lips. 

The wine ran down over the chins 
of all four of them. 

By morning the city was blowing 
in great black soft flakes across the 
sea bottom. The fire was exhausted, 
but it had served its purpose; the red 
spot on the sky enlarged and came 
down. 

From the stone hut came the rich 
brown smell of baked ginger bread. 
His wife stood over the lable, setting 
down the hot pans of new bread as 
Hathaway entered. The two daughters 
were gently sweeping the bare stone 
floor with ^tiff brooms, and the son 



was polishing the silverware. “We will 
have a breakfast for them, for every- 
one in the crew,” said Hathaway. 
“You must all put on your best 
clothes.” 

He walked across his land to the 
vast metal storage shed. Inside was 
the cold storage unit and power plant 
he had repaired and restored with his 
efficient, small, nervous fingers over 
the years, just as he had repaired 
clocks and telephones and spool re- 
corders in his spare time. The shed 
was full of things he had built, some 
of them senseless mechanisms the 
functions of which were a mystery 
even to himself now as he looked at 
them. There were jars of liquid and 
jars of gelatin and other substances. 

One day, just for a joke, he had 
laid telephone wires all the way from 
the hut to the dead city twenty miles 
away. He had installed a. phone in 
an empty Martian tower room of the 
highest cupola in the city and come 
back, whistling quietly to a freshly 
fixed dinner of cold storage turnips 
and filet mignon. Many nights, for 
the hell of it, he dialed the dead city 
number, which, with a shine to his 
eye, he had fixed at 00-000-00. 

It would have been interesting il 
someone had answered. 

From the storage deep freeze com- 
partment he now carried frozen car- 
ions of beans and strawberries, twenty 
years old. Lazarus, come forth, he 
thought, as he pulled out a cool 
chicken. 

Then the Rocket landed. 

Hathaway ran down the hill like a 
young boy. He had to stop once, be- 
cause of a sudden sickening pain in 
his chest. He sat on a rock and 
breathed out and in. Then he got 
up and ran all the rest of the way. 

“Hello, hello!” 

He stood in the hot air of summer 
that had been caused by the fiery 
heat of the rocket exhausts. A vent 
opened in the side of the rocket and 
a man stood in the round entrance 
looking down. 

“You’re an American!” the man 
shouted. 
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“So are you; hello!” cried Hatha- 
way, pink-cheeked. 

“Well, I’ll be damned!” The man 
leaped down and walked across the 
sand swiftly, his hand out. “We ex- 
pected nothing, and here you are!” 

Their hands clasped and held, they 
looked into, each., other’s faces. 

“Why, you’re Hathaway, I know 
you.” The man was amazed. His 
grip tightened. His mouth was open 
and shut and open again, speechless 
“Hathaway! When I was a kid, twenty 
years ago, 1 saw you in the television 
set at school. I watched you perform 
a difficult surgery for a cerebral 
tumor!” 

“Thank you thank you, I had al- 
most forgotten.” 

The man from the rocket looked 
beyond Hathaway. “You’re alone? 
Your wife, I remember her. And 
there were children — ” 

“My son, my daughters, my wife, 
they are at our hut.” 

“Good, good, splendid. You look 
fine, sir.” 

“Cold storage and a lot of 
work. I’ve kept myself busy. 
I’ve had time for my hob- 
bies. I was always interested in 
machines as they relate to physiology 
and physiology as it relates to 
machines, you know. But, your 
name?” 

“Captain Ernest Parsons of Joliet, 
Illinois, sir.” 

“Captain Parsons,” They were not 
done with the hand-shaking yet. “How 
many in your crew?” “Twenty, sir.” 
“Pine, there’s a good breakfast wait- 
ing all of ^ you up the hill. Will 
you come?” “Will we come?” asked 
the Captain. He turned and looked 
at the rocket. “Abandon ship!” And 
it was done in half a minute. 

They walked up the hill together, 
Hathaway and the captain, the men 
following dutifully and talkatively be- 
hind, taking in deep breaths of the 
thin Martian air. The sun rose and 
it was a good day. It would be warm 
later. Smoke lifted from th® stone 
hut. 



“I’m sorry” Hathaway sat down, 
his hand on his chest. “All the 
excitement. I’ll have to wait.” He 
felt his heart moving under his hand. 
He counted the beats. It was not 
good. 

“We have a doctor with us,” said 
Parsons. “I beg your pardon, sir, 
I know you are one, but we’d best 
check you with our own, and if you 
need anything — ” 

“I’ll be all right, the excitement, the 
waiting.” Hathaway could hardly 
breathe. His face was pale and wet, 
his lips blue. His hand trembled. 
“You know,” he said, as the doctor 
came up and put a stethoscope against 
him, "it’s as if I've kept alive just for 
this day, all those years, and now 
that you’re here and I know Earth 
is still alive — well, I can lie down 
and quit.” 

“You can’t do that, sir. there’s the 
breakfast to eat,” insisted Parsons, 
gently. “A fine host that would be.” 

“Here we are,” and the doctor gave 
Hathaway a small yellow pellet. “I 
suggest this. You’re badly over- 
excited. It might be a good idea if 
we carried you the rest of the way,” 

“Nonsense, just let me sit here a 
moment. It’s good, to see you all. It’s 
good to hear your names. What 
were they again? You introduced me, 
but when you’re ekcited you don’t 
see . or hear or do anything right. 
Parsons and Glasbow and Williamson 
and Hamilton and Spaulding and Elli- 
son and Smith and someone named 
Brackett and that’s all I remember.” 
He smiled weakly, his eyes squinted. 
“See how good I am?” 

“Splendid. Did the pellet work?” 

“Well enough. Here we go.” 

. They walked on up the hill. 

“Alice, come out and see who we 
have here,” Hathaway called into the 
hut. The men of the rocket stood 
waiting and smiling. Hathaway 
frowned slightly and bent into the 
doorway once more. “Alice, did you 
hear, come out now.” 

His wife appeared in the doorway. 
A moment later the two daughters, 
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tall and gracious, came out, followed 
by an even taller son. 

“Captain Parsons, my wife. Alice, 
this is Captain Parsons.” 

“Mrs. Hathaway, X remember you 
from a long time ago.” 

“Captain Parsons.” She shook his 
hand and turned, still holding his 
hand, “My daughters, Maguerite and 
Susan. My son, John. Captain Par- 
sons.” 

Hathaway stood smiling as hands 
were shaken all around. 

“It’s like coming home,” said Par- 
sons, simply. 

"It’s like home having you,” said 
the wife. 

Parsons sniffed the air. “Is that 
gingerbread?” 

“Will you have a piece?” 
Everybody laughed. And while 
folding tables were carried down and 
foods were brought out and set 
down and plates were placed 
about with fine silverware and 
damask napkins, Captain Parsons 
looked first at Mrs. Hathaway and 
then at her son and then at her two 
tall, gracious daughters. He sat upon 
a folding chair which the son brought 
him and said, “How old are you, 
son?” 

The son replied, “Twenty-three.” 
Parsons said nothing else. He 
looked down at his silverware but his 
face grew pale and sickly. Hathaway 
was helping his wife bring out more 
tureens of food. The man next to 
Parsons said, “Sir, that can’t be 
right.” 

“What’s that, Williamson? . . .” 
asked Parsons. 

“I’m thirty-eight myself, sir. I was 
in school the same time as young 
lohn Hathaway there, twenty years 
ago. And he says he’s only twenty- 
three. And, by God, he only looks 
twenty-three. But that can’t be right. 
He should be thirty-eight.” 

“Yes, I know,” said Parsons, 
quietly. 

“What does it mean, sir?” 

“I don’t know.” 

“You don’t look well, sir.” 



“I’m not feeling very well. Will 
you do me a favour?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“I want you to run a little errand 
for me. I’ll tell you where to go and 
what to check. Late in the breakfast, 
slip away. It should take you only 
five minutes. The place is not far 
from here.” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“Here, what are you two talking so 
seriously about?” Mrs. Hathaway 
ladled quick ladles of soup into theii 
bowls. “Smile now, we’re all together 
the trip’s over, and it’s like home!” 
“Yes, Ma’m,” said Captain Parsons. 
“You look very young, Mrs. Hatha- 
way, I hope you don’t mind my say- 
ing.” 

“Isn’t that like a man?” And she 
gave him an extra ladle of soup. 

Parsons watched her move away. 
Her face was filled with warmth, it 
was smooth and unwrinkled. She 
moved around the tables and placed 
things neatly and laughed at every 
joke. She stopped never once to sit 
and take her breath. And the son 
and daughters were brilliant and witty 
as their father, telling of the long 
years and their quiet life. 

The breakfast went through its 
courses. Midway, Williamson slipped 
quietly off and walked down the hill. 
“Where is he going so suddenly?” in- 
quired Hathaway. 

“He’ll be right back. There’s some 
stuff he’s to check in the rocket,” ex- 
plained Parsons. “But, as I was 
saying, sir, there wasn’t much left of 
America. The grass country towns, 
was about all. New York was a 
wreck. It took twenty years to get 
things back on an even keel, what 
with the radio-activity and all. Europe 
wasn’t any better off. But we finally 
have a World Government.” 

Parsons talked automatically, read- 
ing it off from memory, not listening 
to himself, thinking only of William- 
son going down the hill and coming 
back to tell what he had found. “Ours 
is the only rocket now available,” said 
Parsons. “There’ll be more in about 
four years. We’re here on a pre- 
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liminary survey to see what’s left of 
our colonies. Not much here. Per- 
haps more over at New Chicago. 
We’ll check there this afternoon. 

“Thanks,” he said, as Marguerite 
Hathaway filled his water glass. He 
touched her hand, suddenly. She did 
not even mind it. Her hand was 
warm. “Incredible,” thought Parsons. 

Hathaway, at the head of the table, 
paused long enough to press his hand 
to his chest. Then he went on, 
listening to the talk, looking now and 
then, with concern, at Parsons, who 
did not seem to be enjoying his meal. 

Williamson returned up the hill, in 
a great hurry. 

Williamson sat down beside 
Parson. He was agitated and his 
cheeks were white. He could not 
keep his mind on his food, he kept 
picking at it until the captain whis- 
pered aside to him, “Well?” 

“I found it, sir, what you sent me 
to find, sir.” 

“And?” 

“I went down the hill and up that 
other hill until I came to the grave- 
yard, as you directed.” Williamson 
kept his eyes on the party. People 
were laughing. The daughters were 
smiling gravely and blinking and the 
son was telling a. joke. Hathaway 
was smoking a cigarette, his first 
really fresh one in years. “And,” said 
Williamson, “I went into the grave- 
yard.” 

“The four crosses were there?” 
asked Parsons. 

“The four crosses were there, sir. 
The names were still on them. I 
wrote them down to be sure.” He 
produced a white paper and read 
from it. “Alice Hathaway, Mar- 
guerite, Susan and John Hathaway. 
AH four died of the plague in July, 
1997 .” 

“Thank you, Williamson,” said 
Parsons. He closed his eyes. 

“Twenty years ago, sir,” said Wil- 
liamson, his hands trembling. He was 
afraid to look up at the people at the 
table. 

“Yes, twenty years ago,” said 
Parsons. 



“Then, who are these?” And Wil- 
liamson, wide-eyed, nodded at the 
two daughters and the son and the 
wife of Hathaway, the last man on 
Mars. 

“1 don’t know, Williamson.” 

“What are you going to do, sir?” 
“1 don’t know that either,” he said, 
slowly. 

“Will we tell the other men?” 

“No, not yet. Later. Go on 
with your food as if nothing had 
happened.” 

“I’m not very hungry now, sir.” 
They both began on their dessert. 
The meal ended with wine brought 
from the rocket. Hathaway rose to 
his feet, holding his glass. “A toast 
to all of you, it is good to be with 
friends again." He moved his wine 
glass ever so little in the air. “And 
to my wife, and my children, with- 
out whom I could not have survived 
alone. It is only through their kind- 
ness in caring for me that I have 
lived on, waiting for your arrival. 
Else, years ago, I would have put a 
bullet in my head.” He moved his 
glass now to his wife, now to his 
children, who looked back self- 
consciously, lowering their eyes at last 
as everyone drank. 

Parsons’s eyelids were flickering 
nervously. His hands were moving 
uneasily on his lap. 

Hathaway drank down his wine and 
fell forward on to the table and then 
slipped toward the ground. He did 
not cry out. Several of the men 
caught and eased him to the ground 
where the doctor felt of his chest, 
listened, and remained there, listen- 
ing, until Parsons arrived with Wil- 
liamson. 

The doctor looked up and shook 
his head. Parsons knelt and took the 
old man’s hand. “Parsons, is that 
you?” Hathaway’s voice was barely 
audible. Parsons nodded. “I’m 
sorry,” said Hathaway, gently grieved. 
“I had to spoil the breakfast.” 

“Never you mind,” said Parsons. 
“Say goodbye to Alice and the child- 
ren for me,” said the old man. 
“They’re right Here,” said Parsons. 
“Just a moment, I’ll call them.” 
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“No, no, don’t; they wouldn’t un- 
derstand, t wouldn’t want them to un- 
derstand, no, don’t,” whispered Hath- 
away. Parsons did not move. 

. A moment later old Dr. Hathaway 
was dead. 

Parsons waited for a long time. 
Then he arose and walked away from 
the small stunned group around 
Hathaway. He went to Alice Hatha- 
way and looked into her face and 
said, “Do you know - what has just 
happened?” 

“It’s something about my husband,” 
she said. 

“He’s just passed away; his heart,” 
said Parsons, watching her. 

“I’m sorry,” she said. 

“How do you feel?” he asked. 

“He didn’t want us to feel badly, 
he told us it would happen one day. 
and he didn’t want us to cry. He 
didn’t teach us how, you know. _ He 
didn’t want us to know, he said it 
was the worst thing that could hap- 
pen to a man to know how to be 
lonely and to know how to be sad 
and then cry. So we’re not to know 
what death is or what crying is or 
being sad.” 

Parsons looked off at the moun- 
tains. “Perhaps it’s just as well.” 
He glanced at her hands, the soft 
wa.rm hands and the fine manicured 
nails and the- tapered wrists. And he 
looked at the slender smooth white 
neck and the intelligent eyes. “I know 
all about you,” he said, finally. 

“But the others don’t.” She was 
confident of that. 

“No, you’re so perfect they haven’t 
guessed. Mr. Hathaway did a fine 
job on you and your children.” 

“He would have liked to hear you 
say that. He was so very proud 
of us. After a while he even for- 
got that he had made us. At the 
end he loved and took us as his real 
wife and children. And, in a way, 
we are.” 

“You gave him a great deal of, 
comfort,” said Parsons. 

“Yes, over the years we sat and 
talked and talked. He so much loved 



to talk! He liked the stone hut and 
the open fire. We could have lived 
in a regular house in the town, but he 
liked it up here, where he could be 
'primitive if he liked” or modern if 
he liked. He told tne all about his 
laboratory and the things he did 
in it. Once he wired the entire dead 
American town below with sound 
speakers and When he pressed a but- 
ton the town lit up and made noises 
as if ten thousand people lived in it. 
There were airplane noises and car 
noises and the sounds of people talk- 
ing. He would sit and light a cigar 
and talk to us and the sounds would 
come up from the town and once in 
a while the phone would ring and 
a recorded voice, Mr. Hathaway 
himself, would ask Mr. Hathaway 
scientific and surgical questions and he 
would answer them, and then I'd make 
strawberry biscuits. Mr. Hathaway 
took a transcription of his voice down 
into town each day, put it in an auto- 
matic telephone that called us every 
night. And with the phone ringing 
and us here and the sounds of the 
town and the cigar, I’m sure Mr. 
Hathaway was quite happy.” 

‘“Twenty years, the five of you liv- 
ing here,” said Parsons. 

“There’s only one thing he couldn’t 
make us do,” she said. “And that 
was grow old. He got older every 
day, but we stayed the same. 1 guess 
he didn't mind. I guess he wanted 
us that way.” 

“We’ll bury him down in the yard 
where the other four crosses are. 
I think he would like that.” 

She put her hand on his wrist, 
lightly. “I’m sure he would.” 

Orders were given. The wife 
and the three children followed the 
little procession down the hill. Two 
men carried Hathaway on a covered 
stretcher. They passed the stone hut 
and the storage shed where Hathaway 
twenty years ago had begun his work. 
Parsons stepped from the procession 
for a moment to stand within the 
doorway of the workshop. 

How would it be to be alone on 
a planet with a wife and three 
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children and then to have them die 
of the plague, leaving you alone in 
a world with nothing on it but wind 
and silence? What would you do? 
You would bury them with crosses in 
the graveyard and then come back 
up to your workshop and with all 
the power of mind and memory and 
accuracy of finger and genius, put 
together, bit by bit, all those things 
that were wife, son, and daughter. 

With an entire American city below 
from which to draw needed supplies, 
a brilliant man might do anything. 

Parsons returned to the procession. 
The sound of their footsteps was 
muffled in the sand. At the graveyard, 
as they turned in, two men were 
already spading out the earth. 

The men came back to the rocket 
in the late afternoon. They stood in 
a circle around the captain. 

Williamson nodded up at the stone 
hut. “What are you going to do about 
them?” 

“I don’t know,” said the captain. 

“Are you going to turn them off?” 

“Off?” The captain looked faintly 
surprised. “It never entered my 
mind.” 

“You’re not going to take them back 
with us?” 

“No. we haven’t space for them.” 

“You mean you’re going to leave 
them here, like that, like they are? 
It’s sort of ghastly, the thought of 
them being here.” 

The captain gave Smith a gun. “If 
you can do something about this, 
you’re a better man that I.” 

Five minutes later, Williamson re- 
turned ftom the hut, sweating. He 
handed the gun back. Here. Take 
it. I know what you mean, now. 1 
went in with the gun. One of the 
daughters looked up at me. She 
smiled. So did the others. The wife 
said something about sitting down for 
a cup of tea. That did it. God, God, 
it would be murder.”- He shook his 
head. 

Parsons nodded. “After all the 
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work he put in on them, it would be 
killing. There’ll never be anything 
as fine as them again, ever. They’re 
built to last; ten, fifty, two hundred 
years. * Yes, they’ve as much right to 
live as you or I or any of us.” He 
knocked out his pipe. “Well, get 
aboard. We’re taking off. This city’s 
done for, we’ll not be using it.” 

It was getting late in the day. The 
wind was rising. All the men were 
aboard. The captain hesitated. Wil- 
liamson looked at him and said, 
“Don’t tell me you’re going back to 
say — good-bye — to them?” 

The captain looked at Williamson 
coldly. “None of your damn busi- 
ness.” 

Parsons walked up toward the hut 
through the darkening wind. The 
men in the rocket saw his shadow 
fingering inside the stone hut door. 
They saw a woman’s shadow. They 
saw the captain put out his hand to 
shake her hand. 

A minute later, he came running 
back to the rocket. 

The rocket went up into the sky. 
It was only a red point, going away. 

And now, on nights when the wind 
comes over the dead sea bottoms and 
through the hexagonal graveyard 
where there are four old crosses and 
one new fresh one, there is a light 
burning in the low stone hut on the 
edge of the burned New New York, 
and in that brat, as the wind roars 
by and the dust sifts down and the 
cold stars burn, are four figures, a 
woman, two daughters and a son, 
tending a low fire for no reason and 
talking and laughing, and this goes 
on night .after night for every year 
and every year, and some nights, for 
no reason, the wife comes out and 
looks at the sky, her hands up, for 
a long moment, looking at the green 
burning of Earth, not knowing why 
she looks, knowing nothing, and then . 
she goes back in and throws a stick 
on the fire and the wind comes up 
and the dead sea goes on being dead. 



THE END 



FLAW 

By JOHN *D. MACDONALD 

It was more than a flaw in theory; it was the 
end of man’s hopes. 



I RATHER imagine that I am quite 
mad. 

Nothing spectacular, you under- 
stand. Nothing calling for restraint, 
or shock therapy. I can live on, 
dangerous to no one but myself. 

This beach house at La Jolla is 
comfortable. At night I sit on the 
rocks and watch the distant stars and 
think of Johnny. He probably 
wouldn’t like the way I look now. 
My fingernails are cracked and 
broken and there are streaks of grey 
in my blonde hair. I no longer use 
make-up. Last night I looked at 
myself in the mirror and my eyes 
were dead. 

It was then that I decided that 
it might help me to write all this 
down. I have no idea what I’ll do 
with it. 

You see, I shared Johnny’s dreams. 
And now I know that those dreams 
are no longer possible. I wonder if 
he learned how impossible they were 
in the few seconds before his flaming 
death. 

There have always been people like 
Johnny and me. For a thousand years 
mankind has "looked at the„ stars and 
thought of reaching them. The stars 
were to be the new frontier, the new 
worlds on which mankind could ex- 
pand and find the- full promise of the 
human soul. 

I never thought much about 
it until I met Johnny. Five 
years ago. My name is Carol 
Adlar. At that time I was a 
government clerk working in the 
offices at the rocket station in Arizona. 
It was 1959. The year before the 
atomic drive was perfected. 



Johnny Pritchard. I figured him 
him out, I thought. A good-looking 
boy with dark hair and careless grin 
and a swagger. That’s all I saw in 
the beginning. The hot sun blazed 
down on the rocks and the evenings 
were cool and clear. 

There were a lot of boys like 
Johnny at the rocket station — trans- 
ferred from Air Corps work. Volun- 
teers. You couldn’t order a man off 
the surface of the earth in a rocket. 

The heart is ever cautious. Johnny 
Pritchard began to hang around my 
desk, a warm look in his eyes. I was 
as cool as I could be. You don’t give 
your heart to a man who soars up 
at the tip of a comet plume. But I 
did. 

1 told myself that 1 would go out 
with him one evening and I would 
be so cool to him that it would cure 
him and he would stop bothering me. 
I expected him to drive me to the 
city in his little car. Instead we drove 
only five miles from the compound, 
parked on the brow of a hill looking 
across the moon-silvered rock and 
sand. 

At .first 1 was defensive, until l 
found all he wanted to do was to talk. 
He talked about th stars. He talked 
in a low voice that was somehow 
tense with his visions. I found out 
that first evening that he wasn't like 
the others. He wasn’t merely one of 
those young men with perfect co- 
ordination and high courage. Johnny 
had in him the blood of pioneers. 
And his frontier was the stars. 

“You see, Carol,” he said, “I didn’t 
know a darn thing about the upstairs 
at the time of my transfer. I guess I 
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don’t know much right now. Less, 
probabiy, than the youngest as- 
tronomer or physicist on the base. 
But I’m learning. I spend every 
minute 1 can spare studying about it. 
Carol, I’m going upstairs some day. 
Right out into space. And 1 want to 
know about it. I want to know all 
about it. 

“We’ve made a pretty general mess 
of this planet, f sort of figure that 
the powers-that-be planned it that 
way. They said, ‘We'll give this 
puny little fella called man a chance 
to mess up one planet and mess it up 
good. But we’ll let him slowly learn 
how to travel to another. Then, by 
the time he can migrate, he will be 
smart enough to turn the next planet 
into the sort of deal we wanted him 
to have in the beginning. A happy 
World with no wars, no disease, no 
starvation.’ ” 

I should have said something flip 
at that point, but the words weren’t 
in me. Like a fool. I asked him 
questions about the galaxies, about 
the distant stars. We drove slowly 
back. The next day he loaned me 
two of his books. Within a week I 
had caught his fervor, his sense of 
dedication. 

After that it was, of course, too 
late. 

All persons in love have dreams. 
This was ours. Johnny would be at 
the controls of one of the first inter- 
planetary rockets. He would return 
to me and then we would become one 
of the first couples to become 
colonists for the new world. 

Silly, wasn’t it? 

He told me of the problems that 
would be solved with that first inter- 
planetary flight. They would take 
instruments far enough out into space 
so that triangulation could solve that 
tiresome bickering among the 
physicists and astronomers about the 
theory of the exploding universe as 
against the theory of “tired light” 
from the distant galaxies. 

And now I am the only person in 
the World who can solve that prob- 
lem. Oh, the others will find the 



answer soon enough. And then they, 
too, can go quietly mad. 

They will find out that for 
years they have been in the 
position of the man at the table with 
his fingers almost touching the sugar 
bowl and who asks why there isn’t 
any sugar on the table. 

That year was the most perfect year 
of my life. 

"When are you going to marry me, 
Johnny?” I asked him. 

“This is so sudden,” he said laugh- 
ing. Then he sobered. “Just as soon 
as I come back from the first one, 
honey. It isn't fair any other way. 
Don’t you see?” 

I saw with my mind, but not with 
my heart. We exchanged rings. All 
very sentimental. JJe gave me a dia- 
mond and 1 gave him my father’s 
ring, the one that was sent home to 
my mother and me when Dad was 
killed in Burma in World War 11. 
It fitted him and he liked it. Jt was 
a star ruby in a heavy silver setting. 
The star was perfect, but by looking 
closely into the stone you could see 
the flaws. Two dark little dots and a 
tiny curved line which together gave 
the look of a small and smiling face. 

With his arm around me, with the 
cool night air of Arizona touching our 
faces, we looked up at the sky and 
talked of the home we would make 
millions of miles away. 

Childish, wasn’t it? 

Last night after looking in the mir- 
ror, I walked down to the rocks. The 
Government money was given to me 
when Johnny didn’t come back. It is 
enough. It will last until l die and 
I hope it will not be too long before 
I die. 

The sea, washing the rocks, asked 
me the soft, constant question: “Why? 
Why? Why?” I looked at the sky. 
The answer was not there. 

Fourteen months after I met 
Johnny, a crew of two in the Destiny 
I made the famous circuit of the moon 
and landed safely. Johnny was not 
one of them. He had hoped to be. 

“A test run,” he called it. The first, 
step up the long flight of stairs. 

You certainly remember the head- 
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lines given that flight of Destiny I. 
Even the “New York Times” broke 
out a new and larger type face for the 
headlines. Korby and Sweeny became 
the heroes of the entire world. 

The world was confident, then. The 
intervening years have shaken that 
confidence. But the world does not 
know yet. f think some suspect, but 
they do not know. Only I know for a 
certainty. And I, of course, am quite 
mad. I know that now. 

Call it a broken heart — or broken 
dreams. 

Johnny was selected for Destiny II. 
After he told me and after the tears 
came, partly from fear, partly from 
the threat of loneliness, he held me 
tightly and kisesd my eyes. I had not 
known that the flight of Destiny H, 
if successful, would take fourteen 
months. The fourteen months were to 
include a circuit of Mars and a return 
to the take-off point. Fourteen months 
before I would see him again. Four- 
teen months before I would feel his 
arms around me. 

A crew of four. The famous 
Korby and Sweeny, plus Anthony 
Marinetta and my Johnny. Each 
morning when I went to work I could 
see the cast silver ship on the horizon, 
the early sun glinting on the blunt 
nose. Johnny's ship. 

Those last five months before take- 
off were like the five months of life 
ahead of a prisoner facing execution. 
And Johnny’s training was so inten- 
sified after his selection that I couldn’t 
see him as often as before. 

We were young and we were in love 
and we made our inevitable mistake. 
At least we called it a mistake. Now 
l know that it wasn’t, because Johnny 
didn’t come back. 

With the usual sense o/ guilt, we 
planned to be married, and then re- 
verted to onr original plan. I would 
wait for him. Nothing could go 
wrong. 

Take-off was in the cold dawn 
of a February morning. 1 stood 
in the crowd beside a 
girl who worked in the same 
office. I held her arm. She carried 
the bruises for over a week. 



The silver hull seemed to merge 
with the grey of the dawn. The crowd 
was silent. At last there was the 
blinding, blue-white flare of the jets, 
the stately lift into the air, the moment 
when Destiny II seemed to hang 
motionless 50 feet in the air, and 
then the accelerating blast that 
arrowed it up and up into the dark- 
grey sky where a few stars still shone. 
I walked on leaden legs back to the 
administration building and sat 
slumped at my desk, my mouth dry, 
my eyes hot and burning. 

The last faint radio signal came in 
three hours later. 

“All well. See you next year.” 

From then on there would be 
fourteen months of silence. 

I suppose that in a way I became 
accustomed to it. 

I was numb, apathetic, stupefied. 
They would probably have got rid of 
me had they not known how it was 
between Johnny and me. I wouldn’t 
have blamed them. Each morning 

I saw the silver form of Destiny III 
taking shape near where Destiny 

II had taken off. The brash young 
men made the same jokes, gave the 
office girls the same line of chatter. 

But they didn’t bother me. Word 
had got around. 

I found a friend. The young wife 
of Tony Marinetta. We spent hours 
telling each other in subtle ways that 
everything would come out all right. 

I remember one night when Marge 
grinned and said: — 

“Well anyway, Carol, nobody has 
ever had their men go quite so far 
away.” 

There is something helpless about 
thinking of the distance between two 
people in the form of millions of 
miles. 

After I listened to the sea last night, 
I walked slowly back up the steep 
path to this beach house. When I 
clicked the lights on Johnny looked 
at me out of the silver frame on my 
writing desk. His eyes are on me 
as I write this. They are happy and 
confident eyes. I am almost glad that 
he didn’t live to find out. 

The fourteen months were like one 
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single revolution of a gigantic Ferris 
wheel. You start at the top of the 
wheel, and through seven months the 
wheel carries you slowly down into 
the darkness and the fear. Then, 
after you are at your lowest point, 
the wheel slowly starts to carry you 
back up into the light. 

Somewhere in space 1 knew that 
Johnny looked at the small screen 
built into the control panel and saw 
the small bright sphere of earth and 
thought of me. I knew all during that 
fourteen months that he wasn't 
dead. If he had died, no matter 
how many million miles away from 
me, 1 would have known it in the 
instant of his dying. 

The world forgets quickly. The 
world had pushed Destiny fl off the 
surface of consciousness a few months 
after takeoff. Two months before the 
estimated date of return, it began to 
creep back into the papers and on to 
the telescreens of the world. 

Work had stopped on Destiny III. 
The report of the four crewmen 
might give a clue to alterations in 
the interior. 

It was odd the way 1 felt. As 
though t had been frozen under the 
transparent ice of a small lake. Spring 
was coming and the ice grew thinner. 

Each night 1 went to sleep thinking 
of Johnny driving down through the 
sky toward me at almost incalculable 
speed. Closer, closer, ever closer. 

It was five weeks before the date 
when they were due to return. 1 was 
asleep in the barracks-like building 
assigned to the unmarried women of 
the base. 

The great thud and jar woke me 
up and through tht window I saw 
the night sky darkening in the after- 
glow of some brilliant light. 

We gathered by the windows and 
talked for a long time about 
what it could hate been. 
It was in all of our minds 
that it could have been the return 
of Destiny II. but we didn't put it 
into words, because no safe landing 
could have resulted in that deathly 
thud. 

With the lights out again, I tried 
to sleep. I reached out into the night 
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sky with my heart, trying to contact 
Johnny. 

And the sky was empty. 

I sat up suddenly, my . lips numb, 
nry eyes staring. No. It was ima- 
gination. It was illusion. Johnny was 
still alive. Of course. But when 1 
composed myself for sleep it was as 
though dirges were softly playing. In 
ail the universe there was no living 
entity called Johnny Pritchard. No- 
where. 

The telescreens were busy the next 
morning and 1 saw the shape of fear. 
An alert operator had caught the fast 
shape as it had slammed flamming 
down through the atmosphere to land 
forty miles from the base in deserted 
country making a crater a half-mile 
across. 

“It is believed that the object was 
a meteor,” the voice of the announcer 
said. “Radar screens picked up the 
image and it is now known that it 
was far too large to be the Destiny 
If arriving ahead of schedule.” 

It was then that I took a deep 
breath. But the relief was not real. 

1 was only kidding myself. It was 
as though I was in the midst of a 
dream of terror and could not think 
of magic words to cause the spell to 
cease. 

After breakfast I was 'ill. 

The meteor had hit with such im- 
pact that the heat generated had fused 
the sand. Scientific instruments proved 
that the mass of the meteor itself, nine 
hundred feet under the surface, was 
largely metallic. The telescreens be- 
gan to prattle about invaders from an 
alien planet. And the big telescopes 
scanned the heavens for the first signs 
of the returning Desting II. 

The thought began as a small spot, 
glowing in some deep part of my 
mind. I knew that f bad to cross the 
forty miles between the base and the 
crater. But 1 did not know why I 
had to cross it. I did not know why I 
had to stand at the lip of he crater 
and watch the recovery operations. 1 
felt like a subject under post-hypno- 
tic influence — compelled to do some- 
thing without knowing the reason. But 
compelled nevertheless. 
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One of the physicists toot me to 
the crater in one of the base helio- 
copters after I had made the request 
of him in such a way that he could 
not refuse. 

Eleven days after the meteor had 
fallen, I stood on the lip of the crater 
and looked down into the heart of 
it to where the vast shaft had been 
sunk to the meteor itself. Dr. Raw- 
lins handed me his binoculars and I 
watched the mouth of the shaft. 

Men working down in the shaft had 
cut away large pieces of the body of 
the meteor and some of them had 
been hauled out and trucked away. 
They were blackened and misshapen 
masses of fused metal. 

1 watched the mouth of the shaft 
until my eyes ached and until the 
young physicist shifted restlessly and 
kept glancing at his watch and at the 
sun sinking toward the west. When 
he asked to borrow the binoculars, 1 
gave them up reluctantly. 1 could 
hear the distant throb of the hoist 
motors. Something was coming up the 
shaft. 

Dr. Rawlins made a sudden excla- 
mation. 1 looked at the mouth of the 
shaft. The sun shone with red fire 
on something large. It dwarfed the 
men who stood near it. 

Rudely I snatched the binoculars 
from Dr. Rawlins and looked, know- 
ing even as I lifted them to my eyes 
what I would see. 

Because at that moment I knew the 
answer to something that he astrono- 
mers and physicists had been bickering 
about for many years. There is no 
expanding universe. There is no tired 
light. 

As I sit here at my writing desk, 
1 can imagine how it was during those 
last few seconds. The earth looming up 
in the screen on the instrument panel, 
but not nearly large enough. Not 
large enough at all. Incredulity, then, 
because of the error in size, the sud- 



den application of the nose jets. Too 
late. Fire and oblivion and a thud 
that shook the earth for hundreds 
of miles. 

No one else knows what I know. 
Maybe soon they will guess. And then 
there will be an end to the proud 
dreams of migration to other worlds. 
We are trapped here. There will be 
no other worlds for us. We have 
made a mess of this planet, and it 
is something that we cannot leave 
behind us. We must stay and clean 
it up as best we can. 

Maybe a few of them already know. 
Maybe they have guessed. Maybe 
they guessed as I did, on the basis of 
the single object that was brought 
up out of that shaft on that bright, 
cold afternoon. 

Yes, 1 saw the sun shining on the 
six-pointed star. With the binoculars 
I looked into the heart of it and saw 
the two dots and a curved line that 
made the flaws look like a smiling 
face. A ruby the size of a bungalow. 

There is no expanding universe. 
There is no “tired light.” There is 
only a Solar system that, due to an 
unknown influence, is constantly 
shrinking. 

For a little time the Destiny II 
avoided that influence. That is why 
they arrived too soon, why they 
couldn’t avoid the crash, and why I 
am quite mad. 

The ruby was the size of a bunga- 
low, but it was, of course, quite un- 
changed. It was I and my world that 
had shrunk. 

If lohnny had landed safely, I 
would be able to walk about on the 
palm of his hand. 

It is a good thing that he died. 

^ And it will not be long before I 
die also. 

The sea whispers softly against the 
rocks a hundred yards from the steps 
of my beach house. 

And Destiny III has not returned. 

It is due in three months. 



THE END 
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